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FOREWORD 


When the New Zealand Federation of University Women began plan- 
ning a publication to mark International Women’s Year, the topic of 
women at home at once suggested itself. In September 1974 the National 
Council of Women of NZ had published a booklet What Price Equality? 
Women and Work in NZ which contained information about women in 
their work situation; most of this came from the results of a country-wide 
survey, which was supplemented by additional official figures. The 
Federation of University Women proposed a companion volume, in which 
a similar survey directed questions to women in their home situation. The 
additional information in this case deals with the legal and financial pos- 
ition of women, the special needs of some women, the state of marriage in 
New Zealand today, and the place of voluntary work. 

To carry out the survey on a country-wide scale was beyond the re- 
sources of the Federation, which has only 16 branches. The willing co- 
operation of several sister organisations however enabled us to do this — 
the National Council of Women, the Country Women’s Institutes and the 
Society for Research on Women. It was a particular pleasure to have this 
help with an International Women’s Year project, and we are glad to 
record publicly our thanks, both to these organisations and to the many 
individual members who took part. 

The rest of the study was the work of Federation branches, who were 
responsible for various sections. Auckland, Waikato and Canterbury con- 
tributed largely to the legal and financial part; Wanganui to that on vol- 
untary work; and Nelson, Otago, Wanganui and Auckland to the 
chapters on marriage and on women with special needs. 

The Public Affairs Committee of NZFUW, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs Joyce Herd, formulated the questionnaire, with some help from out- 
side experts, did the coding and worked on the results. Mrs Herd not only 
directed the whole enterprise, but attended to an incalulable amount of 
detail, from the drawing up of the sample on through every stage to the 
printing and publication. The writing-up is largely the work of Mrs Mar- 
garet Cameron. 

We gratefully acknowledge financial assistance from the National 
Council of Women, the Committee on Women and the National Commiss- 
ion for UNESCO. 

We hope the results of these joint labours will be of interest and use to 
many. For ourselves, the rewards (like the frustrations) have been great. 
While acknowledging the limitations of this study, we hope we may echo 
the modest claim of the antiquarian John Aubrey to ‘have brought some 
things from utter darkness into a thin mist’. Through this thin mist may 
be perceived the outlines of the woman at home in New Zealand. 


Dorothea J. Horsman 
President, NZFUW. 


INTRODUCTION 


What do we know about women at home? Should we listen to the 
women’s feminist movement in their assertions that women are exploited 
and underprivileged or should we heed the man who refused to let his wife 
answer our questionnaire stating firmly that she was very happy and had 
no need to record her opinions? 

Certainly a good deal is said about the woman at home in New Zealand, 
and many of us imagine her as happily busy about the house and garden, 
devoting time to charitable causes and whipping up sponges for the fre- 
quent ‘ladies-a-plate’ occasions. But in fact there is a great dearth of pre- 
cise basic information which hampers any attempts to improve the 
position of women in New Zealand. Even the least percipient among us 
must be aware that if there ever was a Golden Age in which all New Zeal- 
anders lived happily, it certainly doesn’t exist now. Statistics about the 
numbers of broken marriages, deserted wives and husbands, the number 
of babies born outside marriage, the incidence of alcoholism among both 
men and women make unpleasant reading, but they are signs of problems 
that will not go away if we ignore them. 

The Federation of University Women decided that it would be a val- 
uable undertaking to conduct a survey to find some more exact infor- 
mation on which action might be based. Taking a random sample of 
women from various parts of the country, we asked questions on how 
much help they had at home, whom they could call upon in sickness and 
emergency, any special problems they encountered and how they dealt 
with them, how they spent their leisure time and what voluntary work they 
did. The results of these and other questions are incorporated with much 
additional material in the pages that follow. 

No undertaking like this could deal with all the questions that concern 
women. The Report of the Select Committee on Women’s Rights entitled 
The Role of Women in New Zealand Society discusses with authority the 
position in 1975 and illuminates important areas in Chapter 5, ‘Women, 
the home and the family’. The position of solo mothers has been research- 
ed exhaustively by the Society for Research on Women in N.Z. (see list of 
further reading). No questions on sex were asked in the survey but much 
useful information should come from the findings of the Select Committee 
on Contraception, Sterilisation and Abortion which is sitting at the 
present time. Religion too has not been touched on although it was 
obvious from the ways in which women dealt with serious problems in 
their lives that many found the church a source of strength. 


In electing to study women at home, we emphasise that they are a group 
who should have their circumstances and their needs investigated. We 
might say here that although the questions were aimed at getting infor- 
mation about women in their home situation, one of the chief difficulties 
encountered by the interviewers was actually finding the women at home. 
After a particularly fruitless period, one interviewer declared that all the 
women on her list must work all day and go away every weekend! The 
work patterns of the respondents, which are discussed on p.59, will show 
how far this is true. 

One benefit has already emerged — to the Federation members who 
have been working on the additional material. ‘We find ourselves looking 
at society in a different light’ commented one. We hope that reading this 
book will help others to take a fresh look at people and their problems. 
They may find that their difficulties are more common than they thought 
— or that other people have far worse ones to cope with. By getting women 
at home to discuss their situations, their feelings and their problems, we 
hope that other women may see their lives in a wider perspective, and may 
be encouraged to develop their talents and interests in a way that will give 
them greater satisfaction and fulfilment. 


THE SURVEY 


Adopting a method parallel to that used by National Council of Women 
in 1973, we took a random sample from the 1974 Local Body Rolls of 1,000 
women, achieving a response rate of 96.1%. All the women interviewed 
were housewives — interviewers being instructed to ask for the housewife 
at a specified address. Some women objected to the term housewife, pre- 
ferring to call themselves ‘homemaker’, as though the care and manage- 
ment of a house was not to be regarded as a worthwhile job even by them- 
selves. 

Of the 961 women, 470 or almost half lived in the four main centres, 206 
came from the other cities, from Whangarei in the north to Invercargill in 
the south, 134 were in towns like Dargaville, Greymouth and Oamaru 
while the remainder lived in small towns and rural areas in both North and 
South Islands. (Details of the sample will be found in Appendix I.) 


Race and Age 


As was to be expected, most of the women, 788, were born in New Zeal- 
and. 119 came originally from Europe; 17 from the Pacific Islands; 11 
from Australia, and the remainder from other parts of the world. Because 
we thought the term would cause less confusion, we asked ‘What is your 
nationality?’ rather than ‘What is your race?’. 762 described themselves as 
New Zealand pakeha, although several objected strongly to this term: Not 
a pakeha. This means ‘white grub’ which I am not. 128 gave their nation- 
ality as European, 45 as Maori, 8 as Polynesian, while the others were 
Australian, American, Asian and Indian. Some were of mixed blood most- 
ly Chinese/Maori, although one described herself as Australian aborigine/ 
Indian/European. 

The age groups were fairly well spread with an approximate average of 
10% in each five year life-span from 20 to 69 years. Since the 1974 
Electoral Rolls included 18 year olds for the first time, it might have been 
expected that some women under the age of 20 would have been chosen: 
in fact there were only three. 


Education 


Educational qualifications were low by today’s standards. Over half the 
women, 510, had only three years’ secondary education or less. However, it 
must be remembered that approximately a third of the women had 
finished their schooling before the Second World War when secondary 
education became free and universal following the abolition of the Profic- 
iency Examination and the raising of the school leaving age to 15 years. 
One woman passed her Proficiency examination but was living in the 
country: there was no secondary school and being one of nine could not 
afford to be at boarding school. Another, during the Depression, missed 
her Matriculation examination and had to leave school because of lack of 
money. 155 had School Certificate and 69 had University Entrance or had’ 
completed a seventh form year. The number of women who had University 
Entrance was markedly greater in the 20-29 age group than in the decade 
preceding them. This increase took place around 1960 and a similar 
increase in girls gaining School Certificate occurred about five years 
earlier. 

34 women had a university degree or diploma but most tertiary quali- 
fications were gained in the areas traditional to women. 59 had trained in 
general, dental and karitane nursing, physiotherapy and radiotherapy, 66 
in commercial and secretarial work, and 47 as primary and kindergarten 
teachers. 

Another 23 women had certificates and diplomas gained outside school 
mainly in cultural and domestic spheres. These achievements were in mus- 
ic and singing, speech and drama, dressmaking and design, ballet and 
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dancing, Cordon Bleu cookery and hairdressing. One woman had an 
award from a British Domestic Trade College and another had qualified 
as a Welfare Instructor in Civil Defence. 


Family Situation 


Only 15 of the women had never been married. 845 were married or 
living as married, 67 were widowed, and 34 were separated or divorced. 
Very few, only SO, lived on their own: some of the single women and 
widows lived with friends, and some of the widowed, separated or divorced 
women had children at home, or elderly relatives or lodgers living with 
them. 204 households consisted of only two people: 184 of these were | 
husband and wife. 


Households 


DIAGRAM 1:1 NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN HOUSEHOLDS 


200 


100 


DIAGRAM 1:2 COMPOSITION OF HOUSEHOLDS 


Adults and the elderly (15) 
4 


Elderly relatives (13) 
1 
Adults only (135) 
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Children and the elderly (32) 
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Children and adults (148) 
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Children of all ages (106) 
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Primary and secondary schoolchildren (179) 
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Pre-schoolers (101) 
Husband and Wife (185) 
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Living alone (46) 
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25 0 25 50 75 100 125 150 175 
Without husbands Women with husbands 


Altogether 362 women, a very large proportion, were looking after pre- 
school children; two of these were solo mothers. One grandmother was in 
charge of the two pre-school children of her unmarried daughter. 25 of the 
mothers with school children, as well as 10 of those who were looking after 
both school children and adults, had no husbands to support them. 60 
women were caring for elderly relatives; one of these looked after the old 
folks alone, while the others cared for them together with their families. 
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Where they Lived 


786 of the women lived in their own homes. Owning your own home 
seems to be part of the New Zealand way of life, although it is a consider- 
able financial burden to many young couples who have to outlay large 
sums of money and pay off considerable mortgages. One woman had her 
own house for 13 years — and worked hard for it. 119 rented houses or 
flats, 27 lived in ownership flats or town houses, 16 lived in the accommo- 
dation that went with the jobs they or their husbands were doing. Some 
lived in accommodation attached to shops or motels. 5 shared with the 
family. No one at all lived in rented rooms. Population increases, but land 
does not and our cities sprawl further into the country. Families move 
from town to town as their jobs take them. Many couples whose families 
have grown up are left living in houses too large for their needs. Perhaps it 
is time New Zealanders became more flexible in their thinking about 
housing and considered alternatives that would allow them to adapt to 
changing circumstances. As a nation we have given too little thought to 
town planning: is it time we took stock? 


Table 1:1 Availability of transport 
No. % 


842 87.6 had no transport problems 


54 5.6 had no car, or could not drive, or found 
public transport inadequate 


28 2.9 had occasional difficulties - usually too 
many of the family trying to use one car 


16 1.7 had frequent difficulties 


8 .9 said their husband used the car during 
the day 


-6 just said they had problems 
.7 did not reply 


961 100 


As car owners New Zealanders rank third or fourth in the world. We 
have one car to every three people, so it is not surprising that many women 
had no transport problems. The occupancy rate of cars per trip is 1.3 
persons. With so many private motorists, however, bus services suffer and 
travel becomes even more difficult for those who have to use public trans- 
port. Women mentioned Lack of public transport, cost of taxis; and in- 
convenience when The last bus leaves at 9.30 and taxis are expensive and 
not always available. Some were fortunate in living near town: Husband 
walks, I use the car; or Got a good pair of legs and a family car. Families 
could be a help Problem eased with son owning motor bike; or create 
difficulties With five teen-age children it takes some juggling. Two men- 
tioned complications since they were separated: one with a family of eight 
had to as Husband who lives next door. One woman with children had 
problems Carting other people's kids to school and home. Country women 
with children had real difficulties. In one family, children Had to leave 
home at 7.45 to go three miles by school bus. These women have to use the 
car for all activities and either they Have to transport children for their 
sports fixtures and clubs; or Children miss sport after school; since the 
school bus leaves promptly to get all the children home. 

All the women in the sample were asked if they were able to out as often 
as they liked in the evenings. 77.2% said they could; 20.3% said they 
couldn't and 2.5% were not sure. One woman had recently joined a baby- 
sitting club; another was limited in her movements because she Looks 
after grandchild while daughter |solo mother] works. 
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Happiness 


We asked the women if they were content with their life at present. We 
are aware that this is not an easy question to answer since to some extent 
our feelings vary from time to time. However, the great majority of the 
women, four fifths, believed either that they were ‘happy’ or ‘very happy’. 
Some of the causes of unhappiness for the remaining fifth become 
apparent later in the book. 


Very happy 


S=S= - Very unhappy 4 
- Not very happy 19 
All right 


160 


DIAGRAM 1:3 WOMEN'S VIEW OF THEIR OWN HAPPINESS 


These were the backgrounds of the women who participated in our 
survey — their race, age, education and family situations. As we have 
shown, almost all the women had at some time been married. In going on 
to discuss marriage, we are not overlooking single women, but we are 
seeking to find out what all women, married, unmarried, and yet to be 
married, think about that most popular of all institutions — marriage. 
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MARRIAGE 


Legal marriage, despite the pressures at present being exerted on it, isa | 
tough and resilient institution. The law requires of a couple only the ob- 
taining of a licence and the assurance that there be no legal impediment or 
forbidden degree of blood relationship. It is a voluntary agreement by 
which a man and woman enter into a relationship which creates and im- 
poses mutual rights and duties, assuming a commitment to set up home 
together and for the man to support his wife and children. 

Ardent feminists might consider here whether women should still keep 
this general right of maintenance or support since they no longer suffer the 
legal disabilities which brought it about. Maintenance had its origin in the 
old concept of unity between husband and wife, whereby the wife had no 
legal personality and was incapable of holding property or making a con- 
tract. In return she was entitled to maintenance so long as she fulfilled her 
marital obligations. Is this now inconsistent with the equality and inde- 
pendence of women or is it still a practical necessity as long as there are 
children to be supported? 

Although during the years 1966-1972 there was an increase of three per 
cent in registry marriages, three quarters of all marriages performed in 
1972 were conducted by ministers of religion. 

Details vary with different denominations but most church marriages 
have as their main features in common an emphasis on: 

1. marriage as a partnership 
2. the permanence of this partnership 
3. the importance of children to this partnership. 

In 1975 an alternative framework within which couples may make a 
formal marriage declaration was introduced into Parliament. The Marr- 
iage Amendment Bill is intended to fill the needs of couples who find a 
registry office ceremony sterile, but who having no firm religious commit- 
ment, are sensitive about using the churches they do not otherwise supp- 
ort. The Act provides for the nomination of ‘persons of good character’ as 
‘marriage celebrants’. Such a solution might prove acceptable to many 
couples, but the Bill has not yet been passed. 

National figures on marriage rates per 1,000 of population show a 
steady annual increase from 1963-1971 with a downward trend in the 
subsequent three years. 


1963 7.83 per 1,000 of population 
9.50 


1971 

1972 9.21 

1973 8.82 

1974 =8.35 National marriage rates 


Whether this trend will continue with an increase in liaisons of an inform- 
al kind remains to be seen. 

The average age for first marriages has dropped markedly over a 21 year 
period. 


Women Men 
1951 23.97 26.95 
1972 21.20 23.73 


Average marriage age 


The most popular, or modal, age for marrying in 1972 was 20 years for 
brides and 21 years for bridegrooms, the modal age for bridegrooms 
varying over recent years from 21-24 years. 

Over a fairly long period the proportion of minors marrying has been in- 
creasing. In 1972 one bride in every three was under 20. 

Young people of 20 or 21 years marrying in 1972 had an approximate 
life expectancy of 65-70 years for men and 70-75 years for women, so that a 
young wife could, in theory at least, look forward to 45 years of married 
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life. A few of those years might be dominated by the demands of a young 
family but, since the average number of children per family in New Zeal- 
and is 2.3, a young wife could well expect her family to be off to school by 
the time she is 30, and to have grown up and left home before she is 50. 
The years of marriage make up more than half her lifetime, and so it must 
be with many women. 

What do women at home do with all these years? How many go back to 
work or retrain? How many do voluntary social work? How much time do 
they spend at clubs and other sporting cultural activities? Do they find 
their lifestyles fulfilling and satisfying? 

Country women may have what amounts to a full-time job for all of their 
active lives, but what of the woman in the city living in a house with labour- 
saving devices, on an eighth-acre section? What too of the woman in a 
small town where there is no industry: what activities does she take part 
in? We could ask too how the life of a young mother in the country com- 
pares with one in the city. Does either have enough companionship and 
opportunity for recreation? 

But as figures from our survey have shown, not all couples remain 
married for a lifetime. The divorce rate per 1,000 of population rose in five 
years from 7.89 in 1968 to 11.80 in 1972. 

Many divorcees remarry. In 1968 there were 1,399 marriages of divorced 
women representing 5.82% of all marriages in that year; in 1972, 2,126 
divorcees remarried or 7.92% of all marriages. 

There seems little doubt that de facto relationships are increasing al- 
though, for obvious reasons, figures are not obtainable. However, some in- 
dication of trends in informal partnerships where children are born may 
be gained from the Annual Report of the Department of Social Welfare 
(March 1975). In 1974 babies born outside marriage represented 15.77% 
of all live births compared with 15.16% in 1973. Fewer of the children were 
placed for adoption outside the family: 18% in 1974 compared with 22% in 
1973 and 28% in 1972. More babies were living with their unmarried 
parents: 27% in 1974 compared with 24% in 1973 and 1972. Solo mothers 
keeping their babies were slightly fewer: 29% in 1974 compared with 30% 
in the two previous years. 

These figures indicate that more families comprising mother, father and 
baby were living together outside a legal marriage in 1974 than in previous 
years. 

Young women who enter a de facto relationship of this kind should be 
aware of the vulnerability of their situation. As the law stands at present it 
affords them little protection if the partnership breaks up. The position in 
law of women in de facto marriages is dealt with more fully later. 

So although there is a continuing desire for marriage and re-marriage, 
there is less social disapproval of divorce. We see dissatisfaction with the 
traditional form of marriage and a hesitation to accept the permanence of 
marriage. Changes in attitude towards traditional aspects of marriage 
have developed along with the waning influence of church laws. 


Expectation versus reality 


To find out what married women themselves thought about marriage, 
the women surveyed were asked: ‘Did your marriage turn out as you ex- 
pected?’ 

This elicited a whole range of responses. The majority, almost two thirds 
of those who replied, said that it had, with some of the most enthusiastic 
comments coming from women who had many years of married life 
behind them. From them came such remarks as: After 21 years of marr- 
iage I have no complaints: it’s a lovely life; and After 25 years of marriage, 
I'd say it was not bad at all! 

A few, 7%, claimed that for them marriage was better than they had 
expected. One of these wrote: Much more than I expected. In 45 years of 
marriage we have never had any raised voices. Another stated: My marr- 
iage is most successful. Best in the world. Then, at the other end of the 
time scale was a bride who described herself as happily married for two 
weeks. 

Most of the answers, however, reflected an awareness that adjustment to 
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marriage is a continuous process with the pattern changing as the partners 
change and grow. Perhaps people who are permanently adjusted have 
stopped growing. These women while agreeing that marriage had fulfilled 
their expectations commented on the fact that human relationships are 
never static, by writing: Yes, it must be worked at always. and Yes, 
though differently — because we were both prepared to work hard at 
making it work. Again, one said: After three years of adjustment, married 
life is what I expected — a lot of give and take. On this subject one psy- 
chologist made the wry comment that Adjustment in marriage never ends 
as there is always a new stage and situation to adjust to: after ten years 
you're in business. 

Some women were forthright about the depth of the commitment re- 
quired: Yes, I knew I would have to make sacrifices and really work hard 
at bringing up a family. Another, perhaps reflecting the views of many 
young people, wrote: Probably — not aware of how difficult an effort re- 
quired in it all. One woman who had not anticipated the stresses that 
accompany the bringing up of a family said: I think so, but the strain of 


four young children with few breaks from them, I never even dreamed of. 


However, not only the hard work but also the rewards of bringing up a 
family were mentioned as inthe comment: We are a close-knit family and 
are happy. 

These, however, were the successful marriages. For 17% marriage had 
not turned out as they expected, while for a further 7% it was worse. 

Various reasons for the failure of marriage were given. One aswer given 
was: First marriage didn’t work because of unrealistic expectations. 
Second marriage has fared better, though I base more on the relationship 
than on the marriage institution per se. Rarely did the women blame their 
partner for the failure. However, self-interest and the current ethic of ‘do 
your own thing’ could be mentioned. This was hinted at in such a remark 
as: I might have known that a contract for the weekly game of golf would 
be followed by other contracts. 

Quite a few admitted to being totally unprepared. One of these, who 
had apparently thought of marriage as a fairy-tale fantasy, commented 
bitterly: No way — I thought one lived happily ever after, and another 
said: Not entirely — unrealistic ideas acquired in teens. Another was per- 
haps saying the same thing when she wrote: No, but I think we were pro- 
grammed the wrong way. 

But perhaps the most basic reasons given for disappointment in marr- 
iage were contained in these comments: No. Good family life — home etc. 
— but not many shared interests — boring if I didn’t work: and No, due 
perhaps to little understanding of human relationships. 

The answers quite clearly supported the view that marriage is not an 
easy option, and the wedding ceremony, while it unites two people, does 
not automatically resolve their essential differences. Many saw unrealistic 
expectations as a major factor in the breakdown of their marriage while 
those who regarded their marriages as successful thought of marriage as a 
continuing process requiring constant adjustment by both husband and 
wife. They were aware too of the tolerance required to adapt to the needs 
of the partner and the family. 

These opinions may be compared with those expressed in response to a 
questionnaire compiled at the same time by Nelson Branch of NZFUW 
and answered by a group of school leavers. The group consisted of young 
people from the academic sixth and seventh forms of boys’ and girls’ 
colleges. While it does not claim to be representative of the views of all 
young people, it may give some idea of what those just reaching a marrt- 
iageable age expect from marriage today. 

A high proportion of girls (30%) said they did not wish, or were unde- 
cided as to whether they wished, to marry, compared with 10% of boys. 
All those who did not wish to marry and many who did felt that marriage 
today was too legally binding or outmoded in today’s world. They felt that 
the things people sought from marriage — companionship, financial 
security, good sex life, children, etc. could just as easily be gained outside 
it today. Most seemed aware of the dangers of marrying too young and 
gave this, plus the lack of communication, as the main reason for marriage 
breakdown. Boys felt the best age to marry was 20-22 years for a woman 
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and 25-26 years for a man, but girls favoured a later age, 25 years for a 
woman and 28 years for a man. Al! those girls who stated that they did not 
wish to marry felt that a woman’s career was as important as her 
husband’s and should not be restricted by child-rearing or her husband’s 
career. This may show that they could not see any feasible way to really 
combine all three. Though the boys all felt it important for a wife to have a 
career, only a third felt it should be as important as his own, whereas three 
quarters of the girls did — although the boys seemed prepared to share in 
the caring of children, garden and house too, if necessary. 

Although a few answers were flippant most were thoughtful and showed 
an awareness of problems associated with marriage and reasons for 
marriage breakdown. However, it seems that even most of those who said 
they felt marriage was out of date still expected to aeay. as there seemed 
no better alternative. 

Predictably, the young people had a much more optimistic view than 
those with families of the ease with which such tasks as achieving financial 
security and bringing up children outside a legal marriage could be 
managed. It is however a hopeful sign for marriages of the future that the 
teen-agers pinpointed communication and the will to come together to 
solve their problems as they arose, as crucial factors for success in 
marriage. 

The needs and rights of a woman as a person, outside her supportive 
role as wife and mother, indicated by the women in our survey were stated 
unequivocally by the school leavers. In times of small nuclear families, 
labour-saving devices and better education, women more than ever need to 
find interests outside the four walls of their homes. Child rearing alone is 
not a life time occupation for women. 


Education for Marriage 


Education for marriage is a life long process in which patterns are 
usually set in the child’s own family situation. An adequate home life is a 
favourable training ground for a future husband or wife with the child in- 
terpreting the roles of wife and mother or husband and father through the 
attitudes of their own parents. In the family the child learns to live with 
other people, to respect the needs of brothers and sisters and to adapt to 
the dynamics of the family group. 

The child’s experience is extended at school where pupils interact in 
both playground and classroom and where there is scope for discussion in 
many lessons. The secondary school English syllabus has moved in the last 
few years towards the language of communication with the intention of 
helping pupils to understand and relate to others through the spoken as 
well as the written word. Social studies at present taken at lower secondary 
school level can also include such topics as social change, human relation- 
ships, the role of women and the family. Girls who take home economics 
may have courses in child care taken by a visiting Plunket Nurse and in 
some schools sixth formers are offered social education and flatting 
courses which help with budgeting and management. Courses differ widely 
from school to school and teachers themselves are uncertain of their re- 
sponsibility in the teaching of human relationships. Do women at home 
give thought to the issues involved? Are children leaving school unpre- 
pared for life and if so whose responsibility is it? 

For those about to be married or recently married the Marriage Guid- 
ance Council runs courses on budgeting, sexual relationships and adjust- 
ment in marriage. If there is to be a church wedding the officiating mini- 
ster will sometimes counsel the couple beforehand or ask them to attend 
classes. 

Girls usually marry with very little idea of the married woman’s position 
in law. Do they know, for example, about joint family homes? How many 
know what their financial situation would be if their husband were to die? 
Can they handle the family finances? These questions are important to the 
young married woman but the girl in an informal marriage is much less 
secure. The situation of the solo mother trying to cope with inadequate 
support is one of the most distressing. 
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Education for marriage is not complete on the wedding day but con- 
tinues with the adjustments that have to be made with changing circum- 
stances such as the birth of children, a new job, or the move to a different 
town, loss of children leaving home and retirement. Help is available at 
times of major adjustment from ante-natal classes, Plunket Society, 
Parents Centres and other voluntary agencies, but many people are not 
aware of, or do not avail themselves of, this help. 


Influence of the Mass Media 


Education for the life long responsibilities of marriage and parenthood 
is not provided for in any formal education structure. Preparation for 
marriage comes about either spontaneously in family or group situations 
or is provided piecemeal by voluntary organisations. 

Inevitably it seems that the mass media will be largely instrumental in 
developing attitudes and disseminating information. The institution of 
marriage has considerable entertainment value and is one of the most 
frequently dealt with topics on television, radio, cinema, newspaper car- 
toons and the popular press. It is given the whole range of treatment from 
serious scientific study to comedy and romantic fiction. In many cases the 
image projected is quite unrealistic with undue emphasis given to sexual 
and romantic aspects. Alcoholism and sexual infidelity, two major factors 
in marriage breakdown, are usually given comedy treatment and the 
stereo-typing of male and female roles and characteristics is very evident 
in the popular press. 

It is difficult to know what, if any, adverse effects these have on marr- 
iage. For some people they probably would be major factors in giving un- 
real expectations of marriage, but this would be difficult to assess accur- 
ately. 

Advertising is part of our way of life and marriage is a major target. We 
are constantly told the accumulation of possessions is necessary for happi- 
ness and success and that no marriage is complete without the latest 
fridge, freezer, stereo and car: we are rarely reminded that there other 
more necessary factors that do not require money. 


Women’s Magazines 
We wondered whether women turned to magazines for entertainment 
and information. The response to the question: ‘What magazines do you 


regularly read? was revealing. 


Table 2:1 The women's magazines women read 


New Zealand Women's Weekly 402 
Australian Women's Weekly 100 
English Women's Weekly 64 
Thursday 55 
New Idea 46 


Altogether 557 regularly read a woman’s magazine and of these 402 read 
the New Zealand Women's Weekly. It appears that women’s magazines 
are the chief, and in many cases the only, material a woman reads. The 
popularity of the ‘problem page’ is some indication of the reliance many 
women place on these magazines. The magazines’ responsibility then is 
considerable: how adequately do they fulfil it? 

An article ‘Magazines for Women: Their Role in Women’s Education’ 
by Emily Carpenter, Otago University Extension Dept, prints the results 
of research carried out in 1974 on five women’s magazines published in 
New Zealand. The contribution made by the magazines is explored in six 
of her life categories: a woman as an individual, a citizen, a consumer, a 
home-maker, a family member and a worker. 

The study concluded that overall the articles on women’s roles as in- 
dividual and home-maker occupied more space than those of citizen, 
consumer, family member or worker, although there were individual vari- 
ations: ‘Within all roles most attention was given to personal and 
practical aspects and in general the intellectual component of women’s 
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lives was not greatly fostered by the editorial content of the publications. 
Nor was much consideration given to current social issues. legislation or 
political action affecting the lives of women and their families.’ 

A striking omission noted was that no magazine in the study gave any 
space to the managerial tasks which all women perform as they make 
decisions about the use of time, money, energy and other family resources. 
Women’s other roles as consumer and worker received very little attention. 
Many of the articles on intellectual subjects were of a light nature. For 
example, some articles purporting to be on art or music centred on the 
performer rather than on the medium. 

It may be noted that the N.Z. Women’s Weekly, the magazine most 
widely read by women in our survey, has a stated editorial policy of broad 
readership with emphasis on New Zealand subjects. Of the five magazines 
it had the widest range of articles of interest to women. It ranked high 
compared with the other magazines in its emphasis on woman’s role as an 
individual and as a citizen, and comparatively low in emphasis on women 
and family relationships. 

Magazines generally realise their obligation in providing accurate infor- 
mation and help, although this is limited and mainly focussed on practical 
skills. They do, however, also have a responsibility to broaden women’s 
horizons and develop women’s potential by giving equal emphasis to all 
women’s roles in the context of changes in our society. 


Partnership 


Traditionally the husband’s role has been that of breadwinner, with the 
wife being responsible for the care of the house and the maintenance of 
domestic harmony. Hers too has largely been the responsibility for the care 
and upbringing of the children. 

This set pattern is, however, changing in many homes, with roles of both 
husband and wife becoming more flexible. A wife very often keeps on 
working after marriage. This is frequently necessary since couples marry 
at an early age and their joint resources are needed for the outlay on a 
home which could cost in 1975 between $16,000 and $27,000 according to 
its location. A wife too may wish to keep on working so that her husband 
can finish his career training. 

Throughout her marriage, the wife will have to cope (in addition to her 
support of her husband in his career and the management of the home) 
with the successive demands of babies who constantly need her, pre-school 
children with whose development she is most closely concerned and teen- 
agers with their complex and always urgent problems. Circumstances 
often force women to undertake the additional burden of the care of elder- 
ly, handicapped or invalid relatives. 

She may at any or all of these times be under pressure to return to the 
work force or she may herself wish to continue her career. 

At every phase of her life she will need the support and encouragement 
of her husband, whether it is in helping with a young family and reassur- 
ing her of the value of her work in staying home to look after the children, 
or if she does return to employment, sharing with her the burden of a 
double job. 

We wondered to what extent husbands and wives did look on their 
marriage as a partnership, how much they shared the daily tasks and what 
support husbands were able and prepared to give their wives. 

What were the expectations of wives with regard to the help that hus- 
bands should give with housework, children and so on? 


Table 2:2 How women expected husbands to help 


No. % 
The work should be shared 309 32.1 
I think they should help a great deal 55 5.7 
I think they should help a little 566 58.9 
I don't think they should help EL 
Don't know 14 «1.5 
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How Helpful were husbands? 


When we asked what help husbands actually gave in the home, we in- 
vited women who had been married and whose husbands had died or 
otherwise had left, to give their views as well as those who were still marr- 
ied. Altogether, 659 women replied. Many husbands, of course, helped in 
more than one category. 


Table 2:3 How husbands did hel 1) 


No. % 
He helps with the - children 456 47.5 
housework 406 42.2 
decorating 499 51.9 
gardening 703 73.2 


It seemed clear that most husbands helped with the physically strenuous 
tasks, although almost half helped with the children. Doing the dishes was 
presumably included in housework; however one wife said of her 
husband: He is not a tea towel man. 

An indication of husband’s attitudes could be drawn from the same 
question. 


Table 2:4 How husbands did help (2) 


No. % 
He helps during the day sometimes 235 24.5 
We share the work 244 25.4 
He puts his work first 246 + 25.6 
He puts his own interests first 92 9.6 
He doesn't think it is his job 75 7.8 


We do not, of course, know how much help husbands give in these cate- 
gories, but by grouping the responses, we can make the following assess- 
ment: 


Table 2:5 How helpful husbands were 


No. i) 
Very helpful 439 45.7 
Helpful 210 2129 
Neutral 195 20.3 
Not helpful 43 4.5 
Very unhelpful 32 Bad 
No husband or no reply 42 4.3 

961 100 


Comments about the help given by husbands showed the differences 
that exist in situations, life styles and, of course, personalities. Some hus- 
bands and wives shared: His work is for the family, just as mine is, so the 
two cannot be separated. Others reversed roles: in one Samoan family, 
with children of all ages, the husband stayed home, did the housework and 
minded the children while the wife worked as a machinist. Some hus- 
band’s jobs required a different allocation of duties: My husband has a 
time-consuming and physically demanding job so he cannot be expected 
to help much in the house. For others, participation at home had a high 
priority: My husband works long hours Monday to Friday, but helps as 
much as he can during the evenings and weekends with everything but the 
cooking. He is particularly keen on helping with the children, as he feels 
this is the only way to get a good relationship established with them. Many 
husbands helped but left the responsibility to their wives: I find that he 
waits for me to instruct him with regard to checking on what child is doing 
what and that it’s time so and so should be in bed. My husband though 
helpful can divorce himself completely until asked or reminded and then is 
very co-operative. Other husbands were unpredictable: When in the 
mood can be a good help. Finally, one woman said in desperation: Only 
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helped when I or situation was past helping. Really not educated by 
mother to help. 

We can conclude that in our survey while one third of the wives thought 
that the work of the house should be shared between husband and wife, a 
quarter of the husbands actually did share. At the same time, approxi- 
mately two thirds of the women thought their husband should help in the 
house to a greater or lesser degree, and about one half of the husbands did 
give some help although a half of these did so only after they had satisfied 
themselves that their own work requirements had been fulfilled. 

As our assessment shows, about two thirds of the husbands could, on 
their wives’ responses, be regarded as ‘helpful’ or ‘very helpful’. 


Help in the day to day running of the house 


We explored the sources from which help in the daily running of the 
house came and found that women had little help outside the members of 
the family. 63.2% had help from husbands, 39.1% from children and 9% 
from other members of the family. Friends and neighbours helped in 2.3% 
of homes, but voluntary organisations in only .1% and hospital services in 
.5%. No one in the survey was using ‘Meals on Wheels’. Almost equal 
numbers had paid help regularly, 3.4%, or occasionally, 3.7%, and 22.3% 
said they received no help at all. 


Help in Illness or Emergency 


When women were asked whom they could call on to help in illness or 
emergency, there was still a reliance on members of the family. 


Table 2:6 Help in illness or emergency 


No. = 
Husband 763 79.4 
My own children 508 52.9 
Mother or mother-in-law 337 35.0 
Other relative 288 30.0 
Friend of my own age 403 41.9 
Older friend 126 13.1 
Neighbour 385 40.0 
Paid help or baby sitter 45 4.7 


Only 12 women, 1.2%, said there was no one they could call on. Most 
women could call on several sources of help. Only 46 said they could call 
only on their husbands; 35 had no family available and called on outside 
assistance; 523 had a variety of helpers; 33 had paid help as well as assis- 
tance which was voluntary; 4 had paid help alone; 4 did not answer. 


Choice of help 


When the women in the sample were asked whom they would like best 
to help them when they needed it, husbands came high on the list. 


Table 2:7 Women's choice of help 


No. — % 

Husband only 213 22.2 
Husband first, then other members of the family 297 30.9 
Husband first, then others, friends or neighbours 54 5.6 
Children 67 7.0 
Children first, then other people 26 ad 
Relatives 180 18.7 
Paid help or government help 23 2.4 
Friends or neighbours 65 6.8 
'Professional' help e.g. vicar,doctor, lawyer 5 5 
No reply, don't know 31 3.2 

961 100 
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The women’s comments on whom they would like to help them ranged 
from: Anybody — how desperate can you get? to I prefer not to worry 
others. 

For most women though, husbands, whatever their qualities, were men- 
tioned first: Husband — because he manages the house as well as I do; 
and My husband, but he is not domesticated; or Would have to be family 
or it would upset husband. However, husbands were mostly preferred for 
reasons such as: My husband — helpful, understanding and loving and 
very patient with the children; or My husband, because he knows the way 
I like things done. Mothers, children and other family members were 
chosen for similar reasons: My own family — they knowing the pattern of 
my way of life; and Those I know well, specially those who love and 
understand my children. : 

On the other hand, there were women who preferred help to be more 
impersonal. One suggested government sponsored assistance and another 
a welfare organisation. Or as one woman said: I should be grateful for 
help from family or friends but if it were possible I'd prefer to pay a young 
woman [school leaver perhaps] a small wage to help. Paid help has not the 
same commitments. A harmonious relationship with the helper is ess- 
ential. 


Family Finance 


Do husbands and wives regard their marriage as a financial partner- 
ship? Do they regard the money that comes into the house as belonging to 
the husband or do they think of themselves as contributing equally al- 
though the wife’s work may be at home looking after the family? 

To the question: ‘Do you know your husband’s wage?’ about 12% 
replied: ‘No’. To some wives, finance is the husband’s area of responsibil- 
ity. They said: No, but he’d tell me if I asked; Only because I’m not inter- 
ested — could easily find out; or I don't ask. 


How did they arrange the family finances? 


Table 2:8 Family finances 


No. % 
I take it all and give my husband 51 5.3 
pocket money 
He gives me an allowance 197 20.5 
We share 562 58.5 
Not applicable 132 U3 7 
Other 3 -3 
No reply 16 aber 
961 100 


Comments on family finances covered all kinds of allocation. One woman 
stated unequivocally: There are no family finances. He manages the 
money. Another said: We had a joint bank account. While a third wrote: 
I am given it all and give my husband pocket money. Some women were 
paid a wage: He paid me a wage for work done on the farm; and I am 
paid a wage which ts used for living expenses. Others had an allowance: 
An allowance but it’s quite generous, usually works out about half. Others 
didn’t have a system but depended on mutual understanding: Being at 
home at present I seem to need very little, but if I wanted anything I could 
have it; and I have what I want within reason. For some, circumstances 
meant that there was little choice: He is a meat and wool farmer and is 
working at a big loss. 

We asked who made the important financial decisions in the family. 
66.9% said they shared the responsibility; 18.9% said their husbands did; 
9.9% said they did, and the others were: not applicable 2.8% and no 
answer 1.5%. 

In some cases husband and wife dealt with separate aspects: J do — 
concerning furniture and anything for the home, but my husband does 
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concerning car, house etc. Others talked things over but the husband had 
the final say: My husband always consults me but he makes the final 
decision; and We discuss these between ourselves but final decision 
usually made by husband. 

As the responses show just over half of the women said they shared in 
the arrangement of family finances and two thirds said they and their 
husbands shared the important financial decisions. But a fifth worked on a 
wife’s allowance and a few did not tell us how their finances were organ- 
ised. We do not know how adequate the wives’ allowances were. Husbands 
made the financial decisions in almost one family out of five. 

A wife may feel more involved when she has a part in the decision 
making process. It may help her feel part of the team and a person in her 
own right rather than someone who is dependent on her husband’s 
bounty. She can also lighten her husband’s financial burden if she can 
share knowledgeably in the allocation of funds to meet expenses. However, 
whatever arrangement suits a couple best, mutual trust and understand- 
ing are basic to co-operation in the use of family funds. 

A woman today starts her married life younger than in the past and has 
control over the number of children she wants and when she will have 
them. She is better educated and with equal pay should be able to pursue a 
career if she wishes on an equal basis with her husband. She has been 
freed by mechanical aids from long hours of household drudgery. 

However, society still depends on her for the welfare of its children and 
to a large extent with the care of its aged, invalid and handicapped mem- 
bers. It gives her little recognition for doing this and in fact puts her at a 
financial disadvantage. 

In a job which has no union awards, no set working hours and no stat- 
utory holidays she depends largely for support and respite on her husband, 
relatives and to a lesser extent on her friends and neighbours. 

“We are particularly concerned at the evidence of social injustice to- 
wards full time homemakers for which there can be no justification other 
than customary practice and which reflects detrimentally on the status of 
all women. Not only is it still widely accepted that the woman’s primary 
function is that of housewife and mother but also the importance of this 
function is given little active recognition. In a society overtly concerned 
with money, power, position and prestige the universal qualities of mature 
motherhood can easily be unrecognised, devalued and pushed aside.’ 

[The Role of Women in New Zealand Society, p.65] 

A married woman today has more choices open to her but in order to 
utilize them she has to reconcile her commitments. If she wishes or needs 
to return to employment, she must undertake the double burden of home 
and job. Since she is unlikely to be able to get paid help she must if she has 
young children find some way for them to be looked after, or if her 
children are older she must organise her husband and family into a team. 
If she prefers to stay home to look after her family she may feel guilty th-t 
she is not earning. 

The overall impression, however, given by the women in the survey was 
that marriage was both satisfying and satisfactory. Despite the pressures 
and the unrest in society there were few complaints and many mentioned 
the happiness that came from bringing up a family. 
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MARRIAGES IN DANGER 


Not all the women we surveyed were happy with their marriages. 129 
were unhappy in their own married life, 38 had seen unhappiness in marr- 
iage in their families and a further 8 had experienced unhappiness both 
personally and in their families. More than three in every hundred were 
separated or divorced. National statistics show that in 1972 one in every 
eight marriages ended in divorce, involving not only the participants but 
also at least 6,695 children. 

Reasons for unhappiness in marriage given by our respondents (see 
Chapter 5) were inadequate preparation, unrealistic expectations and 
little knowledge of human relationships. I expected to live happily ever 
after — was definitely not prepared for marriage was a typical comment. It 
would appear that many young people marry before they are sufficiently 
mature to realise what marriage involves. Influenced perhaps by novels, 
television, films and advertisements their vision is one of a romantic and 
idealised state. Sometimes girls see it as a solution to their own problems. 
Alvin Toffler (Future Shock p. 329) suggests that ‘The teenage girl who 
cannot cope with the daily mounting tangle of stresses may choose another 
dramatic act of super-simplification: pregnancy ... Pregnancy may vastly 
complicate her life later, but it immediately plunges all her other problems 
into relative insignificance.’ But life is not so simple: essentially a marr- 
iage partnership, legal or otherwise, is one of human relationships and 
only when people have come to grips with their own problems can they 
make a success of it. Maturity, unselfishness and the ‘will to relate’ are 
essential ingredients of marriage. Legal marriage, despite changes in di- 
vorce laws, is still looked upon as a life-time commitment and can succeed 
only when both partners believe that the effort is worthwhile and are pre- 
pared to make sacrifices to make it work. 

Should society be taking more responsibility in the preparation of young 
people for marriage — probably the most important area of their lives, 
and one which they enter at a comparatively early age. There were many 
comments such as: Not really trained to choose a partner although I 
would not have thought so at the time; I didn’t expect 7 children. I guess I 
really did not know what to expect. 

That the Department of Education is concerned is shown by the booklet 
Human Development and Relationships in the School Curriculum pre- 
pared as a discussion paper by a working committee in 1973. Should a 
Human Development curriculum be introduced, schools would become 
much more involved in discussion, teaching of value judgements and the 
acquiring of attitudes towards family life than they have been until now. 

The pattern of a marriage is largely established during the first year 
when the partners are working out their relationship, making the greatest 
adjustments and developing as a unit. As one woman said: I think I ex- 
pected to adjust straight away — two people living together — it takes a 
while to get to know one another. The point could be made here that when 
pregnancy precedes marriage, a couple deprive themselves of time to 
adjust as partners without the additional complication of parenthood. The 
birth of the first child often precipitates the first crisis. Both parents, par- 
ticularly if the wife has been working, will have been used to several years 
of freedom and financial independence. A baby changes all that, and for 
the next few years, the mother at least will be restricted by the complete 
dependence of her family. It is in these years that social changes have 
placed the greatest burden on the family. The movement of young people 
away from their home towns, at a distance from relatives, often to new 
suburban developments with few facilities for recreation or transport, or to 
the alien atmosphere of a big city, throws the young family on to its own 
resources. A young mother is often completely dependent on her husband 
for respite and recreation if she is not to be isolated at home in the com- 
pany of small children. Wives whose husbands are too busy with their 
careers, or who prefer to spend their free time with the boys at the pub, or 
playing and watching sport, are frequently deprived of the leisure and 
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recreational activities which they need to retain their self concept as indi- 
viduals. The marriage is enriched when bringing up the children is a 
shared process. 

Women sometimes expect too much of themselves by attempting to 
keep on with a job while bearing and rearing children and running a 
home. Many women just are not physically capable of doing all this, but 
they somehow feel guilty if they do not try, even if the result is strain and 
unhappiness. 

Most marriages survive these early years and later periods of crisis that 
occur, for example, when the children leave home. But if the partnership is 
not based on sharing, if one person has to carry the burden of the relation- 
ship or if the home atmosphere is one of criticism rather than understand- 
ing the stresses become too great. Husbands as well as wives need con- 
sideration and a place in the family. A husband whose wife is too busy with 
the children to be a companion to him, or who takes the children to herself 
so that he feels excluded may seek recognition outside his home. 

Are women aware of warning signs that all is not well with themselves, 
with their husband, or with their marriage? At-risk situations are appar- 
ent when partners quarrel, interfere and fight, mistrust each other, differ 
over child-rearing practices or finance, are suspicious, jealous or com- 
plaining, irresponsible or unfaithful. Help is needed too when either part- 
ner drinks or uses drugs. Some of the women surveyed saw a need for out- 
side help with marriage problems. To the question: ‘What do you think 
would be most useful to women at home to help them in their daily lives 
and bringing up children?’ 173 or 18% answered: ‘Help with marriage 
problems’. 

Agencies are available to help with marital difficulties but many women 
are apparently not aware of them. Emergency advice services which oper- 
ate in most cities under various names such as Citizens Advice Bureaus 
and Lifeline will direct people to the most appropriate source of help 
whether it is psychological counselling, marriage guidance, budgetary or 
legal advice that is required. The Marriage Guidance Council, The 
Married Women’s Association of New Zealand, Interchurch Counselling 
Service, and the Society for the Protection of Home and Family, as well as 
the Citizens Advice Bureaus offer marriage guidance counselling. 

We asked women who they would ask for help and advice if they 
thought their marriage was not satisfactory. Since all the women were 
asked to respond, the question was in many cases hypothetical. 


Table 3:1 Who would women ask for help? 


No. % 
Marriage guidance 195 20.3 
Minister, clergyman or priest 120 125 
Would not go to anyone 120 12.5 
Member of the family 87 9.0 
Doctor 78 8.1 
Friends or neighbours 43 4.5 
Lawyer 19 2.0 
Psychiatrist 6 .6 
Did not know or did not reply 237 24.7 
Not applicable 56 5.8 

961 100 


A quarter of the women either did not know or did not reply. One eighth 
would try to manage on their own or as one woman said: Try and work it 
out myself. Self reliance and a willingness to sort out problems certainly 
augurs well for success if both partners want to improve their marriage. 
Many marriages, however, reach the stage where communication breaks 
down between husband and wife. Then progress can only be made if both 
are prepared to discuss the situation with a trained and impartial outsider. 
A fifth of the women would seek advice from a marriage guidance coun- 
sellor, although some of these mentioned the Department of Social Wel- 
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fare. Another large group, an eighth, would go to their minister, clergy- 
man or priest, a good choice since he would in all probability be in touch 
with a counselling service run through the church. Almost a tenth of the 
women would rely on members of the family for help. Doubtless such help 
would be kindly and well intentioned, but family members are likely to be 
involved and would not necessarily be knowledgeable about legal 
problems requiring solution. A twentieth would ask friends and neigh- 
bours, not the most expert source of advice but probably sympathetic and 
more objective than the family. A twelfth would seek help from their 
family doctor: this is particularly understandable in small towns, where 
women might not wish their personal affairs to become common know- 
ledge, but where a visit to the doctor is innocuous enough. Overworked 
G.P.s however, do not usually have time for counselling and are not nec- 
essarily qualified in this work. How often do doctors prescribe tranquill- 
ising drugs instead of exploring the cause of the trouble? One women 
wrote: Doctor had me on tranquillisers to live with my husband until I 
refused to take them. He then said I didn't need them but my husband 
needed psychiatric help which didn't eventuate because my husband had 
to seek help and he didn't think he needed it. That only 2% mentioned a 
lawyer as a source of help probably reflects the unfamiliarity of many 
women with the law and the mistrust they often have of lawyers and judges 
— almost exclusively male and in the opinion of many women unsympa- 
thetic to their problems: The solicitor was almost hostile because I was 
the one who wanted separation. Women should know that assistance with 
lawyers’ fees is available under the Legal Aid Scheme for all family 
matters except a divorce petition. If they do not know a solicitor to consult 
their best plan is to ask a Citizens Advice Bureau or other welfare organ- 
isation to help them. It is most important to get legal advice before the 
situation gets out of control. For example many women put up with intol- 
erable conditions at home because they think that if they leave they will be 
guilty of desertion and will lose their claim to financial support. This is not 
necessarily the case if husbands commit adultery, regularly drink to ex- 
cess, physically or mentally ill-treat wife or children or keep the household 
short of money. It is however better for wives to obtain competent advice 
before leaving home. 


Marriage Guidance 


The response of the women surveyed clearly indicates that many are 
familiar with the work of the Marriage Guidance Councils and regard it as 
valuable. There are in New Zealand 24 autonomous Councils set up to 
meet the needs of their local community and depending partly on locally 
raised funds. The National Co-ordinating body is responsible for selecting 
and training counsellors and tutors. These give their time voluntarily and 
a system of supervision and re-accrediting ensures that a high standard is 
maintained. Counsellors work with people, looking at ways of dealing with 
unhappiness. Although they deal mainly with married couples, anyone 
seeking improved human relationships may ask for advice. 

Tutors in personal relationships work with school or church groups, 
with young people and adults. If requested, they set up programmes in 
such fields as family relationships, human communication, boy-girl relat- 
ionships etc. These programmes help to fill the gap we have mentioned 
earlier, the lack of preparation for marriage. 

Marriage Guidance Counsellors prefer to interview both husband and 
wife, but if either partner refuses to attend they will offer advice to the 
other — sometimes suggesting ways in which changes can be made to 
alleviate the situation or providing an emotional outlet which will help to 
tide somebody over a bad patch. 

If a woman phones or writes to her local Marriage Guidance Council for 
an appointment, attendance is on a purely voluntary basis. If however her 
husband is unwilling to face or discuss an unhappy situation or if he has 
already left her, she may feel that further steps are necessary. 
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Conciliation 


Even at this stage the wife may still hope for a reconciliation. She may 
apply through a solicitor to the Court for a referral to a Court Conciliator, 
or the Magistrate himself may decide, on hearing the case, that there is 
hope for a reconciliation. The Conciliator may be a marriage guidance 
counsellor selected and employed by the Justice Department — as in the 
Court Conciliation Centre in Auckland — or may be a counsellor nomin- 
ated by an approved marriage guidance organisation. In some areas, 
where no such organisation exists, the Court will appoint a minister of 
religion, probation officer or other social worker. 

When the Court refers a case to a Conciliator there is a legal obligation 
on the part of both partners to obey the order. Thus, the Conciliators see 
people who would not otherwise seek counselling. Many men who were un- 
willing to be persuaded by their wives to air their marriage problems, now 
have to comply with the Court summons. 

Under the Domestic Proceedings Act of 1968 it is the duty of the Court 
and of solicitors to take steps to help bring about a reconciliation. Con- 
ciliators will try to assist the couple to see what has gone wrong with their 
marriage and what prospects there are of improving the relationship. The 
partners are interviewed separately at first — then together if they show a 
willingness for a joint interview. A meeting ground for discussion is thus 
provided, helping to re-establish communication between husband and 
wife. This counselling may lead to a settlement out of court, to a trial re- 
conciliation, or to a temporary separation during which court proceedings 
will be held up. Even if reconciliation is not effected, the parties may be 
helped to become less hostile to each other, and so to make a separation 
agreement which is less destructive to themselves and their children. 

From the point of view of the Court the Conciliator’s task is to report 
whether or not a reconciliation has been brought about, and therefore 
whether or not the Separation Order (with the associated orders for main- 
tenance, custody of children, possession of house and property) should 
proceed. 

Court conciliation is characteristically short-term intensive work. If it 
seems desirable, the Conciliator can arrange further counselling in his 
capacity as a marriage guidance counsellor or by referral to another 
agency. The services of the Conciliator are free and confidential. Any in- 
formation received in interviews may not be used in evidence. 

These services are available to any woman who applies to the Court for 
the appointment of a Conciliator, or for separation, custody, maintenance 
or other orders. There is a legal obligation for her husband to see the Con- 
ciliator and so there is hope that the marriage may be re-established on a 
better basis, or that a more amicable settlement of their disputes may be 
brought about. 


Separation 


Separation or divorce may be the only solution if attempts at reconcil- 
iation fail. As one woman stated: This type of assistance in the final anal- 
ysis only served to draw out the whole ghastly situation for very much 
longer, on the chance that things would improve. They didn't, and I am 
now separated from my husband who, though bitter, evidently now 
accepts that the marriage is definitely over. Separations do not have to be 
arranged through a solicitor, but if a divorce is needed later a legal agree- 
ment makes it easy to establish the date of separation. 

The break up of a marriage brings many practical problems to be 
solved, and from the woman’s point of view the problems are often finan- 
cial. If there are no children and the marriage has only lasted a short time 
she may have to face the possibility of having to return to work and keep 
herself, however unwelcome this may be. Since 1970 a wife is no longer en- 
titled by law to maintenance but has to prove that her needs are greater 
than her ability to earn. 

The position is far different if there are children to be supported. Many 
women (and men) put up with unhappy marriage situations for the sake of 
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the children. They put up with the misery they know rather than face the 
difficulties of obtaining social welfare benefits, maintenance orders etc. to 
which they are entitled. 


Maintenance 


When a couple separate, or even before that, a wife may apply for main- 
tenance on the grounds that she is not receiving (or is not likely to receive) 
proper maintenance from her husband, i.e. her needs are greater than her 
ability to provide for herself. A wife who has the custody of young children, 
who is in poor health or who has not worked for many years because she 
has been looking after her family, would not generally be expected by the 
courts to work to support herself. A maintenance order would be made 
under the Domestic Proceedings Act of 1968. Since the beginning of 1974 
it has been possible for a woman to apply for a social security benefit even 
if she has no such order. In this case she is put on an emergency unem- 
ployment benefit — on condition that she begins maintenance proceed- 
ings. If she does have a registered maintenance order or agreement, what 
she receives is a Domestic Purposes Benefit (in December 1975 this was 
$48.26 for a mother with one dependent child, $51.26 if there were 2 
children, with an additional $1.25 for each child after 2). A mother can 
receive an additional benefit up to a maximum of $16 per week if she has 
no income and no assets. There is practically no difference between the 
two benefits except that the first mentioned is reviewed more frequently 
than the second. 

There are several problems with maintenance, one being the difficulty of 
enforcing payment. In most cases, the mother receives the full benefit from 
the Department of Social Welfare, and must declare any payment she 
actually gets from her husband. Such sums are then deducted from her 
benefit. It is possible for the man to make direct payments to the 
Department or to his wife. In 1974 the Department paid 14,000 mainten- 
ance related benefits, costing us, the taxpayers, more than $20 million, 
and only $3 million were recovered from the men responsible. This is one 
of the measurable costs to society of broken marriages. A similar sum, 
spent even once, on improving education for family relationships, guid- 
ance and counselling services (both at school and later) and strengthening 
the Department of Social Welfare and voluntary agencies would be money 
well spent. 

When a mother applies for a benefit she is first interviewed by a social 
worker. This is mainly to find out the state of her maintenance proceed- 
ings and whether she has any income or assets. She is allowed to earn up to 
$21 per week without having anything deducted from the benefit, and once 
she is on the statutory Domestic Purposes Benefit (i.e. when she has a reg- 
istered maintenance order) the income exemption is assessed on a yearly 
basis. She can then earn more than $21 a week as long as she stops paid 
work after she reaches $1,092. 

If a mother cannot get a maintenance order against her husband be- 
cause he is in prison, she will be put straight on to a Domestic Purposes 
Benefit. The Department of Social Welfare is however notified by the 
prison when he is released, and maintenance proceedings must then be 
commenced. For mothers in really dire straits, supplementary assistance is 
also available. The regulations can be quite bewildering to uninformed 
unhappy people, who are apt to find negotiations with the Department of 
Social Welfare quite overwhelming: A person needs to be fairly strong 
and to be knowledgeable about benefits and one’s rights because of the 
‘red tape’ in SWD. 

If a marriage ends in divorce and the man marries again he may not be 
able to afford to pay maintenance to his first family. The present policy of 
the courts is to support the second family if the relationship is stable or if a 
child has been born. The first wife must then apply for a Domestic Pur- 
poses Benefit. This may appear unfair, but it is often the only feasible 
solution; the fact of the new relationship must be accepted by all con- 
cerned. 

There is another aspect of second relationships which seems unfair to 
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the first family. If a separated wife takes in another man in a de facto re- 
lationship she loses the whole of the Domestic Purposes Benefit, although 
we have seen that part of this (by no means covering the upkeep of a child 
of any age) is for the children. Is it logical or humanitarian that the state 
should penalise these children because of the actions of their parents? 

A grave fault of the present maintenance system is that it is an ‘adver- 
sary’ procedure: all the old wounds are re-opened, all the unhappy details 
of a broken marriage are paraded and friendly settlements almost ruled 
out. The same criticism can be levelled at divorce proceedings. 


Divorce 


Since 1969 there have been important changes in the grounds for div- 
orce. There is more emphasis on the irretrievable breakdown of marriage 
and less on the apportionment of blame, but it is still a very distressing ex- 
perience for most people. As one of the women in the survey wrote: 
Divorce is demoralising in every respect. I think I shall never fully recover, 
but I am now comparatively happy with my lot. I found after all that one 
can only help oneself, given enough time, encouragement and some kind 
of faith in one’s ability. 

Where a separation order or agreement has been in force for at least two 
years, or husband and wife have been living apart for four years and 
appear unlikely to be reconciled, either of them may bring a divorce petit- 
ion to the Supreme Court. Other grounds for divorce are adultery, in- 
sanity, drug addiction, alcoholism and desertion (see page 23) and in these 
cases the partner complaining must be the one to petition for divorce; in 
the case of adultery or desertion the ‘guilty’ party has no right to do so. 

People are coming to feel that to tie husband, wife and children in a 
loveless marriage is heartless, and there are indications that there may be 
changes in the laws governing divorce. A woman in the survey, aged about 
40, with four children commented: I consider the marriage laws are quite 
outdated — cruel. If two people no longer wish to live together, or if one 
party wishes to leave, it should be possible. As things are now, if there are 
dependent children, it is not possible unless the other party agrees, with- 
out having to go through a very traumatic time. 


Division of Property 


When a marriage ends in divorce, the division of property can cause a 
lot of bitter feeling. Before the Married Woman’s Property Act of 1884 a 
husband had automatic control of his wife’s money during marriage, and 
some men apparently wish they were still living in Victorian times. They 
regard their earnings as their own, to be allocated as they wish; while 
women feel that a woman’s work in the home caring for the house and 
bringing up children makes an important contribution to the marriace 
and should be recognised as such. Many wives perform unpaid work for 
their husbands — working in shops, on farms or in family businesses — or 
they may work at home or outside it for pay, and thus contribute to the 
running costs of the household. The wife’s contribution to the home has 
rarely been given sufficient emphasis when property is divided on the 
breakdown of a marriage. 

The Matrimonial Property Act of 1963 deals with matrimonial property 
of all kinds when there is disagreement between husband and wife, and 
can therefore be used while a marriage is still in existence, while the Mat- 
rimonial Proceedings Act of the same year deals only with the matrimonial 
home in cases of divorce. 

The Judge or Magistrate has considerable scope in making his decision 
in property disputes. The second Act lays down that the courts must con- 
sider both husband's and wife’s contribution to the home (not necessarily 
in the form of money), their future needs — the one who had custody of 
the children usually retains the family home — and their conduct. Under 
the first Act, conduct is not laid down as a criterion but the courts have 
found ways to take it into account in individual cases, for example by 
keeping the ‘guilty’ partner in suspense by not dividing the assets immed- 
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iately even in cases where there is no shortage of money. It may be more 
convenient for both parties for the family home to ue sold in order to 
provide two new homes, but the courts have considerable discretion in this 
matter. 

How does a judge or magistrate assess a contribution which is not made 
in money? How do they decide if a woman has been a good wife and 
mother, and a conscientious and thrifty housekeeper, or if her work in the 
home has helped her husband in his career? Society is not agreed on what 
makes a good wife and mother, and women often under-rate themselves 
and do not fully realise the value of their contribution to the marriage. 
Many judges (who are always males) apply their own values, and this has 
resulted in unfairness, bitterness and sometimes real hardship. 

A number of cases have been recorded where a wife’s contribution as 
wife and mother has been regarded as insignificant. We note three here: 
(1) Haycock v. Haycock — wife who had helped her husband on his farm 
for 17 years, was, after 28 years, awarded a 25% interest in the matri- 
monial home; (2) Greenwood v. Greenwood — a wife (who had contribut- 
ed half the deposit on the matrimonial home) after 21 years was awarded 
10% of the matrimonial property; (3) Mulder v. Mulder — a wife who 
had contributed $1,000 to the running of the home during the five years’ 
duration of the marriage, where the house had been financed completely 
by loans, was awarded a 15% interest in the home. 


Changes in View 


The enactment of one single clear and comprehensive Matrimonial Pro- 
perty Act was recommended by a Special Committee on Matrimonial 
Property in 1972, and the Report of the Select Committee on Women's 
Rights asked government to give such a Bill ‘urgent and favourable con- 
sideration’ (p.76). The Report considered that ‘the law should presume 
that the husband’s and wife’s respective contributions to the marriage 
assets are of equal value, thereby entitling each to an equal share in these 
assets. We do not envisage that the rule of equal division would be applied 
rigidly, but rather that it would function as the basic principle for assess- 
ing the disposal of marriage assets in place of existing provisions under 
which the wife’s share of property accumulated during marriage is deter- 
mined at the discretion of the Court.’ (p.75) 

On 3 October 1975S the Matrimonial Property Bill was introduced into 
Parliament, and at the time this book went to press had been referred to a 
Select Committee. The proposed legislation is based on the principle of 
‘comparable sharing’. Matrimonial property will not be regarded as ‘his’ 
or ‘hers’ but as ‘theirs’, and will be divided into domestic assets (the family 
home and its contents, and the car) and general assets, covering all other 
property. 

On the breakdown of a marriage domestic assets would be shared 
equally between husband and wife, unless there were exceptional circum- 
stances, e.g. the marriage had lasted less than three years, or one of the 
partners had seriously neglected his or her responsibilities. General assets 
would be divided by agreement, and if agreement could not be reached 
they would be divided on the basis of the contribution made by each part- 
ner — which need not be only financial, but would include work and 
services. This legislation would give the wife a share of the matrimonial 
property ‘as of right’. 

This Bill has not yet become law, and if it does it will take some time for 
its full effects to show. There must be many women who have worked hard 
for their families during marriage who will see this legislation as a clear 
matter of justice to women. 


Breakdown of De Facto Relationships 


The breakdown of de facto relationships can cause just as much heart- 
break and hardship as if the partners were married, and often the pract- 
ical problems are worse, especially for the woman. The Domestic Proceed- 
ings Act (Sect. 53) allows her to claim maintenance for herself if she has a 
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child, until the child reaches the age of five. This is dependent on the 
father acknowledging paternity, or there being a paternity order against 
him, and the maintenance is likely to be for a lesser sum than if the part- 
ners had been married. A woman with no children under 5 cannot claim 
for herself (however long the relationship has lasted), although mainten- 
ance for the children continues — in theory at least — until they reach the 
age of 16. Young women who enter into de facto relationships probably do 
not look too far ahead, but they are undoubtedly putting themselves and 
their possible children into a very vulnerable position. 

Several recent laws have given the courts power to treat partners in de 
facto unions on the same footing as persons legally married, e.g. the Social 
Security Act of 1964, the Accident Compensation Act 1972 and the Super- 
annuation Act of 1974. The new Matrimonial Property Act would give the 
courts power to apply its provisions to de facto marriages that have lasted 
at least 2 years. 

At present both partners in de facto unions are likely to be in trouble 
when the relationship ends. A woman may be unable to make any claim on 
the property if she has no registered interest in it. On the other hand if the 
Family Benefit has been capitalised to buy a house, this will be registered 
in the woman’s name, however much money the man has paid into it. 

In proposing to extend the new Matrimonial Property Act to cover de 
facto relationships the government recognises the danger that without this 
extension some men might consider avoiding the necessity of sharing their 
earnings and property by entering into irregular unions rather than 
marriage. The problem in dealing with de facto relationships is how to give 
maximum protection to men, women and children without undermining 
the status of marriage — to combine practical, realistic and humanitarian 
solutions. 


Future Legislation? 


A comprehensive review of matrimonial law has been promised for 
1976. Women should endeavour to find out the details as soon as these are 
released, and work through women’s organisations to try and ensure that 
reforms are in the real interest of women, men and children and do not 
create further anomalies or injustice. 

A suggestion that has been under consideration in various quarters is 
that there should be a system of Family Courts to deal with matters affect- 
ing the family. At present both the Magistrates Courts and the Supreme 
Court deal with certain aspects; they have different rules and procedures 
which ordinary people do not fully understand. The fact that divorce pro- 
ceedings have to be brought to the Supreme Court adds to the cost, and 
deters many poorer people from obtaining divorces and regularising de 
facto relationships. Those interested in the concept of Family Courts 
envisage that they would deal with disputes between husband and wiie, 
separation and divorce, adoption, custody and welfare of children. 

Family Courts, which should incorporate the Young Persons’ and 
Children’s Courts, could provide a more relaxed climate than the criminal 
courts for domestic matters — which are mostly civil cases; the proceed- 
ings could be closed at the discretion of the magistrate and would be less 
intimidating for unsure, unhappy people. It is wrong that all family 
matters cannot be dealt with under one roof; it should be possible for 
difficulties to be settled more expeditiously and equitably and with less 
bitterness than at present. 

What is even more important than reform of the court system is better 
education and preparation for marriage, which would help people to 
resolve their marriage problems without resource to the law. 
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WOMEN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 


The movement of society away from the extended family unit, coupled 
with the lessening of a sense of community which has come with the great- 
er independence allowed to individuals by technological advances, have 
put enormous responsibilities and strains on women at home. This is par- 
ticularly true of those whose caring role is highlighted by the special cir- 
cumstances they are in: women who full time and often single-handed 
care for the handicapped, the elderly, the alcoholic or drug dependent, 
and those who are coping with the demanding and essential task of caring 
for pre-school children. The value of the services given to families and to 
the community as a whole by these women in the home is at best under- 
estimated and at worst completely overlooked. Often these women, 
though willingly suppressing their own needs for the more urgent demands 
of those they are caring for, express a hesitant, wishful longing for a little 
help, a little time to be released from the responsibilities they carry. Their 
sense of loneliness and being at a loss is shared by other women in the 
community, by immigrant women far from friends and relatives who face 
the difficulties of an unfamiliar language and culture, by solo parents, by 
prisoners and women whose husbands are in prison and by those who 
themselves suffer physical and intellectual disabilities. These are women 
with special needs. 


WOMEN WITH DEPENDENTS 


A tenth of the women we surveyed had looked after or were caring for 
children with problems of various kinds. They spoke of illnesses such as 
rheumatoid arthritis and cancer; congenital heart defects; mongolism 
and other mental handicaps; speech problems and dyslexia; asthma and 
eczema, and the emotional problems of insecure excitable children, violent 
uncontrollable children and difficult teen-agers. Some families faced mul- 
tiple problems: two deaf children in one family; a family with one child 
epileptic and another physically handicapped; while another family had a 
son with epilepsy, a daughter with a heart murmur and a second daughter 
with emotional problems. All these women needed help. 


Intellectually Handicapped Children 


Among those whose burden is heaviest and lasts for life are the women 
who have an intellectually handicapped child. Such a woman is Gary’s 
mother. Gary was adopted at two months old. He is now nine and the 
member of a warm and caring family but he remains apart, unmoved by it. 
He is withdrawn, locked in a world of his own which can be penetrated 
only by persistent and repetitive intrusions. Left alone he would remain 
without any communication with his environment. Although his adoptive 
mother knew at the time that he had epilepsy, when she was later told that 
he was also autistic, she fought against sending him to a Psychiatric 
Hospital, as she knew that once there he could not possibly have the one- 
to-one relationship so necessary if there was to be any penetration of the 
outside world into the locked in complexities of his mind. With the 
enormous amount of emotional and physical energy she has poured into 
the child he can now eat solids and he is toilet trained. Only with constant 
and persistent attention to small details can his progress be consolidated 
before the next step is begun. Gary will always need this kind of care and 
attention. Gary’s mother will always have to give an abnormally high per- 
centage of her time and emotional energy to the task of caring for him. No 
association will take him for a short-term stay because of the disruptive 
influence he could have. Although Gary represents an extreme case of 
intellectual disability, the problems are not unique but are all too familiar 
to women caring for the intellectually handicapped. 

Parents of intellectually handicapped children face exceptionally high 
expenditure. These children are prone to dental problems often requiring 
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specialist attention and like epileptic children need a general anaesthetic 
even for an examination. Other areas of abnormally high expenditure are 
the replacement of furniture, furnishings and clothes and often alterations 
and additions to doors, windows, gates and fences to make them secure. 
Some mothers experience difficulty in getting information from the Social 
Welfare Department about benefits for which they are eligible. Public 
servants are not always sympathetic and it can be humiliating to ask for 
help particularly in a large open public office. As one woman said: The 
Social Welfare Department on my one application for benefit, I thought 
were hard, officious and uncaring. 

The present Government policy is to ensure that defects are detected at 
an early age. The new Obstetric Regulations provide that every child must 
be examined at three months, six months and four to five years by a 
doctor, a Plunket Nurse or a Public Health Nurse. Of the women inter- 
viewed by study groups in Wanganui and Dunedin however methods of 
diagnosis of their children’s disabilities were many and varied. Being told 
that your child is handicapped is never nice. But to leave it until he is 18 
months old is cruel, and still sort of denying that he will only be slow by 
your Doctor. If a child has no obvious physical handicap any intellectual 
disability may not be diagnosed until he or she is at least three years old. 
This coincides with the time a child is ready for pre-school education. At 
this time when mothers are recovering from the shock of being told that 
their child is intellectually handicapped, kindergartens have special im- 
portance in providing a break from the children, bringing them into closer 
contact with mothers facing similar problems, giving expert help and 
advice as well as providing valuable training for the children themselves. 
The establishment by the Government of properly equipped kindergartens 
under the control of well trained teaching and medical staff could do much 
to relieve the strain of many families. The demands made by intellectually 
handicapped children are incessant and persistent. They often have great 
reserves of physical energy, sleep for only short periods and need to be 
watched and cared for all their waking hours, which need not necessarily 
be those of the rest of the family. The burden of always being available to 
cope with these children as well as managing the home and caring for the 
rest of the family falls firmly on the shoulders of the woman in the home. 
Fund raising for kindergarten care and facilities is an added responsibility 
for people who are just starting to adjust to the long term implications of 
having an intellectually handicapped child. 

The difficulty of finding suitable baby-sitters makes an evening out with 
their husbands impossible for these women. There is a lack of short-stay 
homes which would enable them to have a holiday and a break from the 
continuing responsibility. Services for the Mentally Handicapped: Third 
Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into Hospital and Related 
Services, March 1973, stressed urgency for the provision of small homes 
and hostels and the expansion of accommodation and facilities of *he 
Society for the Intellectually Handicapped. 

The Services for the Mentally Handicapped Report states: ‘From the 
evidence submitted to us, we believe that the disproportionate emphasis 
put on care in large psychopaedic and psychiatric hospitals in the past 20 
years is wrong. The emphasis should be on the provision of facilities in the 
community to keep persons out of hospital and provide the care they need 
in the community ... We believe that some mentally handicapped persons 
now in institutions could be cared for in their own homes if their relatives 
were given full support — laundry services, home aids, day care, transport, 
counselling etc. Financial aid to the family would be important to cover 
the extra expenditure involved in caring for the handicapped person.’ 
Many women are caring for their handicapped children at home; how 
much of this help is available to them? 

Uncertainty about the care of the child when the parents are no longer 
able to cope is continually with them. Provision of suitable homes or lodg- 
ings for adults within the community where their limitations can be recog- 
nised and accepted would ease the anxiety of parents. Incidents have been 
reported where intellectually handicapped adults who cannot read or write 
have been expected to fill in official forms. 
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Mothers who look after handicapped children work tirelessly to educate 
a child who has to be dealt with on a one-to-one basis. Many with help and 
their own patience become expert in this field providing a service which 
would be costly to the state. As one woman in our survey said: The handi- 
capped often need special attention and things which would cost more 
than the average income could supply. Also the person looking after them 
is keeping them out of government institutions which would cost much 
more to the taxpayer. The question of whether the Government should pay 
parents a wage in recognition of their economic worth to society is one 
which has far reaching implications but should be considered. 

We, as individuals, can help by our attitudes to make life more tolerable 
for these women. Dorothy Young in her book Andy Pandy tells movingly 
and frankly of the impact a beautiful intellectually handicapped child had 
on her family. ‘For the parents of an intellectually handicapped child the 
attitudes of and unintentional rejections by other people are a more bitter 
grief than having a handicapped child.’ 


Physically Handicapped Children 


The needs of women associated with the long term care of the physically 
handicapped mirror the needs already listed of those who care for the in- 
tellectually handicapped. Many towns have already established excellent 
kindergartens run by the Crippled Children’s Society. Some are fortunate 
in having units such as the Matariki Unit attached to Forbury School in 
Dunedin, to which mothers can send from the age of five, children who are 
educable but unable to attend ordinary school. Here through education as 
well as speech, occupational and physio-therapy they are trained to be- 
come as independent as possible. They can remain here until they are 19 
years old or until such time as they are no longer benefiting from the 
education offered. They are then referred to a school for handicapped 
children, an institution, or remain at home. For the woman at home re- 
sponsible for the full time care and training of physically handicapped 
children the shortage of ‘baby sitters’ can add to their difficulties. Concern 
was expressed by one study group at the tendency for some women to leave 
such children alone while they kept pressing appointments. 

It would seem from our studies that the quality of the care the child re- 
ceives and its ultimate level of achievement depends to a large extent on 
parental reaction to the experts’ assessment of the child. Parents need help 
to overcome guilt feelings, to accept the child, to see the situation realist- 
ically and to neither neglect nor over-protect it. There are some excellent 
supportive services available for parents who are prepared to seek and 
accept advice. The Crippled Children’s Society provides financial help, 
transport, equipment (wheel chairs, footwear, calipers etc.), makes visits to 
the home, takes children to appointments and to swimming pools etc. and 
gives assistance if architectural alterations in the home are necessary. 
District Nurses and School Health Nurses call on the handicapped at 
home. The former give invaluable assistance to those caring for spina 
bifida children for whom they also provide specialist equipment. It would 
seem that considerable aid is available. Parents have only to ask for it. 

The strain of the situation at home can distort family relationships. 
Parents who cannot cope or are over protective to the extent that they 
reject advice, refuse to go out and decline proposed family holidays preju- 
dice the effective functioning of the whole family unit and can do harm to 
the other children. Short-stay homes could provide care for the handi- 
capped child while families have the opportunity to repair damaged relat- 
ionships and ‘cool off emotionally. A recent survey conducted by the 
Crippled Children’s Society showed that 77% of parents wanted short- 
term stay homes. 

The future for mobile, educable, handicapped children when they reach 
adulthood is an area of concern for parents. By courage and determination 
many succeed in living extremely independent productive lives. Their re- 
sourcefulness can often be attributed to the enlightened attitudes of the 
women who care for them. For the severely handicapped e.g. those with 
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cerebral palsy there is an apparent lack of planning for the future by 
parents and agencies. If they cannot be kept at home there is often no 
alternative to their entering a psychiatric hospital. This can be distressing 
as some are of average to high intelligence but their physical disabilities 
prevent them from functioning normally. There is one home in Hawkes 
Bay which caters for their special requirements but none in the South 
Island. The establishment of long stay homes similar to those recommend- 
ed by the Medical Services Report but designed for their special needs 
would be welcomed by parents who worry about the welfare of their child- 
ren when they themselves will become too elderly to cope. 

Some progress is being made in catering for the needs of the physically 
handicapped outside the home. Some local body councils have adopted 
by-laws making the provision of wide toilet doors (for wheel chairs), 
ramps, guide rails etc. mandatory for new public buildings. Some, but not 
all, Hospital Boards help with similar aids in the home. 

Children may be born physically handicapped, or the handicap may 
result from illness or accident. Those of us who enjoy good health should 
spare some thought for those who do not, and the women who devotedly 
care for them. 


Women with Pre— School Children 


In our survey, 259 women, a particularly large group, had pre-school 
children. These women are particularly vulnerable. Their problems are 
not unusual nor are they long lasting, but in the years while her children 
are small a woman carries a heavy load; she is constantly on the go, she is 
on call all day and often during the night, she has no free time that she can 
set aside for herself. She, with her husband’s help, has to cope with many 
aspects of home and child care — discipline, training, meal preparation, 
budgeting, home making and creating a warm, loving family atmosphere, 
often with little or no training in any of these. The biological fact of giving 
birth to a child does not automatically transform a woman into a 
successful mother. Neither do children conform to a set pattern. Although 
a mother is rewarded as time goes on by her child’s developing mind and 
growing independence the pre-school years can seem very long. 

Regular visits from the Plunket Nurse help support the mother with a 
child under one year, and after three years pre-school education is avail- 
able to many. The early years however are inadequately served by present 
child care and creche facilities. These days neither the city mother — and 
New Zealand's population is 75% urban — nor the mother isolated in a 
country district has the support of a close knit community of adults to talk 
to, to reassure her, to look after the children when she needs to keep an 
appointment and to be available in times of emergency. 

If a mother has young children, no family living nearby, her friends and 
neighbours work during the day, and she has to go to the dentist what does 
she do? Many areas now have creches; some run by voluntary agencies 
such as YWCA provide good services during week days for limited hours; 
others run privately may prove too expensive for some mothers when the 
cost of transport is taken into consideration. Mothers of course have the 
effort of getting children to the creche and sometimes coping with their 
distress when they are left. 

Many women at home would share the view I believe in looking after my 
own children myself as they are our responsibility and I don't believe in 
other people looking after them — only on special occasions. Parents 
Centres in many parts of New Zealand have encouraged the establishment 
of play groups where mothers stay with their children. A typical group in 
an area not well served by transport and community services meets for an 
hour and a half each week in the basement and play area of a home. To 
form the group, the organisers rang mothers whose names were supplied 
by the Plunket Nurse. Each mother contributed a toy on joining and the 15 
cent charge for each session goes towards tea for the mothers and toys for 
the group. While the children are developing socially, the mothers are 
making friends and pooling their knowledge. One mother who joined had 
not been into town for four months. It is not easy when a woman is tied to 
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a routine of ‘nappies and spills’ to get out of the rut. A real effort has to be 
made and groups like this which depend on the initiative and resource of 
their members are indeed helping themselves. Women who join such 
groups when they are new to the district find that it helps them to make 
friends and to feel part of the community. 

Similarly, arrangements can be made with friends for baby-sitting: J 
favour a sharing arrangement with friends and people of similar age. A 
reciprocal arrangement allows young couples to have an evening out 
together. A mother also needs time to be freed to follow an interest of her 
own or she may find herself building up feelings of inadequacy, frustration 
and resentment inside her own home. 

The Plunket Society is a family support service and more use could be 
made of it. Plunket Nurses can be contacted by mothers who need help 
even though their children are past the age of regular visits. Are women 
aware that nurses are able to advise on the emotional as well as the phys- 
ical problems of children? Plunket Rooms which are warm, spacious and 
clean with facilities for tea making and toilet facilities are available in 
some, but not all, areas for the use of play groups such as the one already 
mentioned. They can be a liaison between parents and pre-school centres 
and provide library and other resource material. 

One must not overlook the role of the father in child caring. Most 
mothers surveyed listed their husband as first choice of person in whose 
care they would like their child left. A Paternity Scheme whereby men can 
have time off work without prejudice to their pay or position to care for 
children in times of emergency deserves consideration. 

Mothers were asked if their children attended pre-school institutions 
such as kindergartens or play centres or were looked after in creches or by 
| child minders. 


Table 4:1 Child minding facilities used 


Kindergarten 72 
Play Centre 35 
| Private creche 5 
| Minder in child's home 12 | 
| Minder in her home 12 
| Other 64 
No reply 59 


— 259 

107 children attended either Kindergarten or Play Centre. Both these 
organisations are government subsidised. Kindergartens are staffed by 
teachers trained and paid by the state and accept children from about 
three years of age. Children may be enrolled on waiting lists from the age 
of two but because of the load on existing facilities it is often a consider- 
able time before they are admitted. The Play Centres Association is a 
parent co-operative pre-school movement whose organisation rests 
basically in the hands of local parent committees. Centres are run and 
sessions are conducted by parents who undertake training courses to 
qualify for this task. Play centres may take children from two and a half 
years. Flexible organisation makes it possible for the Play Centres Assoc- 
iation to cater for small country groups and it has taken root strongly in 
areas with a largely Maori population. Standards for all pre-school edu- 
cation are administered by the Department of Education through an ex- 
tensive network of pre-school advisors. Both organisations operate pre- 
school programmes with considerable stress on social development and 
emphasise the educational rather than the custodial aspect of child care. 

24 women had help from minders or ‘mother substitutes’. Most women 
preferred to leave their children with a close relative, husband or mother 
preferably, who knew and loved the children. The 64 ‘other’ replies in- 
cluded those who has two or more pre-schoolers, one of whom went to 
Kindergarten or Play Centre and the others were at home or occasionally 
at minders and those who were looked after by relatives occasionally e.g. 
To my sister's on Friday only or My mother. One reply mentioned a play 
group organised by 12 young mothers, most of whom had training in the 
care of young children and held in their own homes. 
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Day Care Centres 


Although women in our survey preferred to have their children looked 
after by a close relative, many women must make what arrangements they 
can. 5 women in the survey used private creches. These and other centres 
looking after three or more children have to be registered and in order to 
qualify for an A licence they must be in the charge of a trained teacher, 
kindergarten teacher, play centre supervisor or Plunket Nurse so that 
adequate standards of health, hygiene, diet, child psychology and educat- 
ional play are ensured. The Department of Social Welfare Annual Report 
for the year ending 31 March 1975 (p. 67) states that at 31 December 1974 
there were 128 day centres in the country catering for 2790 children. This 
figure does not include factory creches. 

Opinions vary about the value of day care and discussions have been 
taking place over several years. Fears have been expressed that day care 
facilities encourage mothers to take up paid employment. Experts in child 
development believe that day care centres should supplement and comple- 
ment families and not supplant them. The Hill Committee of Inquiry into 
Pre-school Education (1971) states ... ‘It is not a case of usurping the 
function of the parents. It is a matter of providing a service which is an ex- 
tension of the homes, which involves the parents and which supports them 

.. It is the quality of the parent-child relationship which is important, and 
quality should not be confused with quantity.’ (p. 27.) 

The need for quality day care is agreed on by all those concerned with 
children. A new venture which is at present being planned in Dunedin 
hopes to provide quality day care to cover a wide range of needs. The 
Community Child Care Centre envisaged will have several components: 
the Centre itself will operate a full day-care programme for about 20 
children and also act as a training centre. About 80 children will be placed 
for 2-3 half days a week in small groups of 4 in selected homes in their own 
neighbourhood for family day care, supplemented by pre-school educat- 
ion at the Centre for 2-3 half days a week. Other community services 
planned for the Centre include: a Drop-In centre where parents could 
discuss child-rearing problems; a Toy Library; a system for casual baby- 
sitting for parents to leave their children for short periods at irregular 
intervals; professional services to support families with children - health 
consultations, psychological advice, marriage counselling, legal aid, 
budgeting advice. With its goals of providing a stimulating environment 
for the child, with parent involvement, professional support and commun- 
ity-based resources, this Community Child Care Centre should prove a 
worthwhile experiment. 

The Government may provide a lead in day care through the provision 
of financial assistance through approved voluntary agencies to establish 
centres for those children who need day care but whose parents cannot 
afford to pay the full cost (National Party Election Manifesto 1975). 

Some form of good day care is essential for working mothers of small 
children. Many mothers who are not in paid employment enjoy cherishing 
their young children, and perhaps with relatives on hand do not want any 
further help. Other mothers though, physically tired and emotionally 
drained, benefit by a break from their children, and need to escape from 
the house to the company of other adults. All three services: Kindergar- 
tens, Play Centres and good Day Centres, can support women, improve the 
quality of mothering, and enrich the lives of children. 


The Young and the Old 


Mothers of pre-school children, however, are not the only ones who need 
assistance or ‘minding’ facilities. Many women caring for the elderly, in- 
valids, or the handicapped at home, are not able to get out as much as they 
would like, and need to make arrangements for their charges to be cared 
for when they leave the house. 

260 women caring for dependent persons at home replied to the quest- 
iON -How often are you able to go out on your own?’:- 
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Table 4:2 How often women can go out on their own 


Nearly every day . 51 
Several times weekly for 1-2 hours 52 
About once weekly for 1-2 hours 57 
Very occasionally 65 
Never or hardly ever 35 


Those of us who do not think twice about abandoning the ironing to 
look for a bargain at a sale or to take a walk in the spring sunshine might 
give a thought to the many women whose outings, however utilitarian, 
must be planned down the last detail before they leave their responsibil- 
ities at home. But they are not inclined to abandon these willy-nilly. When 
asked if they would like their children or dependents looked after some- 
times, 264 replied:- 


Table 4:3 How often women would like their 
dependents minded 


Occasionally 138 
I prefer to look after them myself 91 
A few hours every day 8 
During working hours 16 
A few hours several times a week 11 


The greatest number wanted only occasional help. As one woman said: J 
have no desire to have my pre-school children cared for by someone else on 
a regular basis, but it is handy to have someone available occasionally. 
Several felt the need for occasional break or as one said: Every woman 
needs to be alone occasionally. Others wanted To go on holiday without 
children or as one expressed it: I'd like to have a fortnight's holiday once 
a year with my husband and have a Women's Division Federated Farmers 
housekeeper to look after the children. Women in employment needed 
more help. Some typical replies were: I work shift work and a neighbour 
minds youngest child for a few hours weekly and My husband looks after 
one child while I work at night, sometimes my mother for a few hours on 
odd occasions. One said When working [temporarily] would like less ex- 
pensive care than babysitter. 

When asked who they would like best to look after their dependents, 
291 replied. They showed a decided preference for members of the family 
or friends, only 14 stating ‘paid help’ and 9 a creche or similar facility. 


Table 4:4 How women would prefer their 
dependents minded 


Themselves : 48 
Husband 58 
Mother or mother-in-law 53 
Members of the family, relatives 51 
Older children 5 
A friend 44 
A neighbour 9 
Paid help 14 
Creche or similar 9 


One woman felt that it is a Mother's job to look after her family. Others 
chose Someone I know very well or Someone the children know and like. 
One said When I have appointments or meetings my husband looks after 
the children and another Husband and mother-in-law willing when I go 
out. While women consistently throughout the Survey preferred help from 
their families, they also felt guilty at putting an extra load on them. 
Frequently made remarks were similar to this: One of my sisters but as 
they are fully committed I would like them to have paid help. Those 
looking after the elderly were often anxious about the old folks being cut 
off from their own generation. My elderly mother is capable of looking 
after herself but needs more of her friends to visit her. 

After the family, women thought it important to have Someone I could 
trust to come into my home. Others were satisfied with Anyone who is 
capable and willing or Home Help. 
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Women caring for Invalid or Elderly Relatives 


The problem of the care of the elderly is likely to increase as the propor- 
tion of elderly persons in the total population increases. Medical science is 
ensuring that people live longer; even those with serious disabilities and 
diseases are now likely to live to a ‘ripe old age’. In 1971 8.5% of the N.Z. 
population was aged 65 or more; and the average age at death for non- 
Maoris was 64.75 years for men and 70.04 years for women. Compare 
these figures with those for 1901 when the average age at death was 41.64 
years for men and 37.68 years for women. (N.Z. Official Yearbook, 1974). 
If present trends continue the proportion of people in the over 65 age 
group will approximately double by the year 2000. 

Who then is to look after all these elderly people? The Bible says 
‘Honour thy father and thy mother’ and many people do conscientiously 
follow this injunction — but there are difficulties. As Margaret Mead has 
said: ‘The modern family, in its present form, is not equipped to care for 
old persons’. Just how do you fit an elderly and very possibly infirm person, 
with a wheel chair perhaps or walking sticks, into a small three bedroomed 
house where there may be teenagers or toddlers too? 

An additional problem lies in the way in which we tend to move around 
the country. Many, if not most, families move away from parents or grand- 
parents — caring for the elderly may then mean an unwelcome upheaval 
for one of the parties. It may also mean that there is only one member of 
the family available to care for the old persons, the other children having 
moved away. 

Wanganui Branch of NZFUW made a study of a group of 20 women in 
their area who were caring for elderly, and in some cases invalid relatives. 
Problems of the elderly are however universal, and the Wanganui findings 
can equally well be applied to other parts of the country. The most typical 
situation was that of the daughter caring for her mother, sometimes her: 
mother-in-law. There was also the niece caring for her aunt, and the wife 
for her husband. The range in ages of these elderly people was from 73 to 
94 years, with the majority being in their 80’s. As one might expect nearly 
all of them had disabilities of some kind, ranging from quite minor 
problems to some major ones. Two were in wheelchairs, and several need- 
ed sticks to get about the house. 

Sadly only a few were able, or perhaps wanted to, take part in activities 
outside the home. Three of the old people attended church regularly, one 
played golf and bridge. Those who did get out (four of the total) tended to 
be involved in more than one interest. The crucial factor here was health 
— only those with minor health difficulties were able to get out. For those 
who stayed at home books and television were mentioned as forms of en- 
tertainment. 

What does this mean for the daughter (typically) who looks after her 
elderly mother (also typically)? What are her problems? These vary cc 11- 
siderably as one might expect. Where the parent is in good health and is 
perhaps able to get away to another relative for a part of the year, the 
strains are not too great. Indeed there are some positive gains with help in 
the home and supervision of the grandchildren, who are sometimes more 
likely to take notice of the grandparents than of their parents. The extend- 
ed family situation has its advantages. 

The picture is not so bright when the elderly person is in poor health. 
Slightly over half of the Wanganui sample were in the position of being in 
sole charge of the elderly for 24 hours a day, with assistance from neigh- 
bours only when specifically asked for, and from husbands when they were 
available. Other members of the family were either not close enough or not 
willing to help. Where there were also young people in the home stresses 
could be considerable. Old people tend to live in the past and may not 
appreciate or understand new ideas, modern music or the life styles of the 
young. As one mother said: The age gap — nine years to 83 years — is 
difficult. Several women mentioned the strain of living with deaf relatives. 
Modern houses do not easily accommodate three generations — it is hard 
for people to get away from each other, and to be private. Young people do 
not feel free to bring their friends home or have them to stay. The elderly 
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may feel they are ‘in the way’ and the woman is caught in the middle 
keeping the peace — but at what personal price? 

Perhaps suprisingly finance did not appear in this sample to be of great 
concern, only three feeling that it was a problem. The Age Benefit was in 
the main the only government help received — this was often handled by 
the daughter. It was clear however that considerable sacrifices had been 
made by the families to accommodate, the elderly, such as having the 
house altered to make more room, or modifications to make it more con- 
venient. Rails or hand grips were often needed and the toilet facilities 
altered — help to obtain these is often available through Hospital Boards. 
If caring for an elderly relative (sometimes two) prevents the woman at 
home from obtaining an outside job, this is also a considerable sacrifice, 
and the loss is not only financial. Many women who have brought up fam- 
ilies and then feel they have arrived at a time of life when they can go out 
to work, perhaps resume a career or take a job that really interests them, 
are suddenly faced with a further loss of liberty in the need to care for the 
old. If a single woman has to look after an elderly parent, she must usually 
work and face a double burden, or if her responsibility is too great to allow 
her to keep on her job she is faced with financial problems. 


What about the Services which are available? 


In Wanganui approximately three quarters made use of services pro- 
vided by the Hospital Board, the most usual being visits by the District 
Nurse, or having the old person stay for a period in the local geriatric 
hospital so that the rest of the family could get away for a holiday together. 
These particular services were much appreciated, but some people feel 
that the approach in geriatric hospitals is too impersonal. They make use 
of the service, but feel guilty about doing so. In some areas with an ageing 
population, geriatric services are strained to the limit and it is not easy to 
place an elderly relative in a congenial setting for a short time so that the 
daughter or family may have a holiday or break. 

There are other services which are apparently not much used. These in- 
clude: the supply and laundering of linen (where for example the old 
person was incontinent), visits by the occupational therapist, the supply of 
special equipment such as bath seats, commodes, walking frames, wheel 
chairs and sometimes special beds. 

If there are services available which are not being used, do the elderly 
and those caring for them know about them? If the old person has been in 
hospital then it is more likely that the services would be offered. Where 
there has been no hospitalisation referral to the hospital is usually made 
by the general practitioner, who may himself not be fully aware what is 
available. Assistance in caring for the aged depends on a-number of fact- 
ors, such as area lived in, the interest shown by the G.P., the policy of the 
hospital board etc. The better educated and knowledgeable, the confident 
and persevering are more likely to obtain the assistance which is available. 


Suggestions for Improving the Situation 


One approach to community care for the aged, which would probably 
more than any other, make it possible for families to continue to look after 
their elderly relatives, is at present under consideration in Dunedin. This 
involves the setting up of a Day, Short-stay and Assessment Unit which 
could be attached to a hospital and have access to specialist hospital ser- 
vices. Here elderly folk would be looked after by the day, for a week-end or 
for a week or so, having the benefit of supervision, physiotherapy, occu- 
pational therapy and recreational activities in the company of others, 
while still living at home with their families. The caring relatives, for their 
part, would be able to provide a home for their elderly relatives without 
completely disrupting their own lives. Homes for the Elderly run by the 
churches might also consider extending their facilities in this area. 

It seems that caring for this group in the community is very like caring 
for small children, except that, as one woman put it: The elderly do not 
become more independent in time as the child does, but become more de- 
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pendent on those who look after them. Women having the full 24 hour 
care of their relatives need some relief from the constant responsibility — 
to take the dependent person out for outings, or stay with them in the 
house to allow a complete break for a few hours, a day or a weekend 
occasionally. Old people who cannot go out appreciate visits from church 
or other groups, and the contact is often welcome to the daughter as well, 
who may feel cut off from her own age group. 

Women caring for the elderly often do so with devotion and dedication, 
but they do need the community to recognise their needs and accept some 
responsibility for the old. Some voluntary organisations like the St Vincent 
de Paul Society obtain the names of people needing assistance and then 
help in whatever way is necessary. Much more could be done by individ- 
uals either through existing agencies, or as individuals. Caring for invalid 
or elderly relatives is not something most people choose to do, circum- 
stances just happen to work out that way. Their needs are not difficult to 
determine, but apart from financial help where necessary, and devices to 
ease the physical burden, the greatest need is for help to alleviate the 
strain that full-time and long-term care produces. 


Solo Mothers , 

Although we appreciate the difficulties faced by solo mothers we do not 
intend to discuss their problems in this book. Their plight has been ex- 
tensively surveyed by the Society for Research on Women in New Zealand; 
and television, radio and the press have given the subject considerable 
publicity. 

Approximately ten per cent of the women in our survey were widowed, 
separated or divorced, although these were not all solo mothers. 132 
women had knowledge of this problem either personally or in the family. 
These women encounter similar difficulties to other women with special 
needs. Financial assistance by the government is not ungenerous, but 
often when children reach the age of two or three, mothers find the strain 
of caring for them greatly increases. Their feelings are often those of in- 
adequacy, lack of confidence and emotional isolation caused by the cess- 
ation of their relationship with the fathers of their children. Support and 
companionship are especially important for them. 


ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG DEPENDENCE 


Only 15 of the women in the survey admitted to having personal 
problems with alcohol and another SO to having problems in the family, 
but alcoholism has been called ‘the last of the hush-hush diseases’ and the 
true extent of its incidence is largely concealed. We did not ask a question 
about drugs, and no doubt many women would be horrified to realise the 
extent of their own dependence on sleeping pills and tranquillisers. To - 
many people the word ‘drugs’ conjures up a picture of young people taking 
marijuana, LSD or heroin for ‘kicks’; the over-use of alcohol and pres- 
cription drugs does not alarm them — but it should! 

The rapidly growing incidence of alcoholism among women is a fairly 
recent phenomenon. As the Director of the Auckland Centre of the 
National Society on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence said recently: 
‘Sherry has replaced the morning cup of tea for many housewives’. 

Once thought to represent one twentieth of known alcoholics, women 
are now believed to account for about a quarter of the total. On this basis 
12,000 to 17,000 women have a serious drink problem. Statistics are not 
easy to come by, and the correct incidence is probably much higher. 
Women who are at home all day, not having to report to a place of work, 
perform to a required standard or keep to a schedule, find it relatively easy 
to hide alcoholic tendencies. 23% of patients studied in one hospital for 
alcoholics were housewives, and the well used nursery there showed that 
mothers of young children were among those receiving treatment. 

It is possible to be more accurate about the degree of drug dependence 
among women as the number of prescriptions for hypnotics (sleeping pills) 
tranquillisers and stimulants can be checked. A study on drug prescribing 
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| carried out in 1971 (based on 15% of the total number of G.P.’s) showed 
| that the proportion of married women — including those separated, 
widowed and divorced — taking a sleeping pill on a particular night was 
4.9% compared with 1.96% for the total population, while the comparable 
figures for those taking tranquillisers were 8.3% for married women and 
3.68% for the whole population. For those who took both, the figures were 
11.6% and 5% respectively. The figures for men and single women were 
closely comparable and were lower than the total average. 
The proportion of women taking hypnotics had almost doubled since 
1958, and the contrast with unmarried women was greater than ever. 1.7% 
of married women seenied to be taking hypnotics regularly and for long 
periods. Other evidence showed that the usage by rural married women 
| was significantly lower than in the urban areas — a not unexpected result 
of the more leisurely pace of country life. 


Social Implications 


The social implications of alcoholism and drug dependence are far- 
reaching and alarming. It is estimated that for every alcoholic at least ten 
people are affected. A NSAD social worker interviewed recently expressed 
concern at the number of referrals who had alcoholic parents. Parents who 
are drug takers also have an influence on their children. ‘Mothers who are 
daily tranquilliser users are three times as likely to have children who are 
marihuana smokers, LSD users or glue sniffers than mothers who do not 
use tranquillisers. The children are five times as likely to be users of stim- 
ulants, other hallucinogens or amphetamines; six times as likely to use 
opiates; seven times for tranquillisers and barbiturates.’ (Reginald Smart, 
quoted by P.J. Reid in Dependency, 1974, p. 8.) ; 

On the basis that 25 - 30,000 women, most of whom are married, are 
regular users of drugs or alcohol (the regular use of one normally pre- 
cludes the use of the other) as a way of coping with life, the problem has 
reached serious proportions, and it is imperative that a remedy be found. 
‘One thing seems to be clear. For many women in New Zealand marriage 
is a stressful occupation which is getting worse instead of better. Hypnotics | 
and tranquillisers (and to these we can add alcohol) are not the answer.’ 
(Drug Dependency Report, 1973, p. 190.) 

When women take sleeping pills for long periods are they aware of their 
composition and possible effects? ‘A hypnotic dose of any barbiturate is an 
| effective anaphrodisiac... One wonders how much of the lack of enthus- 
iasm for sex which is said to be a common factor in marital disharmony is 

due to the habitual or excessive consumption of hypnotics by married 
women in this country.’ (ibid, p. 189.) 


——— 


Community Attitudes 


Although General Practitioners could be encouraged to prescribe fewer 
drugs and probe further into the underlying problems which make their 
use necessary to many women, the basic cause must lie with the attitude of 
society as a whole; in its failure to acknowledge the high demands, few 
rewards and lowly status accorded women in full-time ‘caring’ roles. 

The inescapable conclusion is that the high and growing incidence of 
alcoholism and drug dependence among New Zealand women is 
intimately derived from the stressful nature of their roles in the home. 
Counsellors and social workers see lack of self-esteem and faith in them- 
selves as people, insecurity and a belief that they are incapable of being 
successful, as characteristic of all alcoholics and drug dependents. 
| ‘Domesticity is not regarded as a work role in our predominantly job 

orientated society where status is invariably associated with financial ° 

reward ... So far as the status of women is concerned this division (into 

traditional roles) is characterised by the expectation that women find 

personal fulfilment within the conventional concepts of marriage and the 

family where individual aspirations are submerged by those of husband 

and children in contrast to which it is expected that men will seek self 
| advancement chiefly outside the home.’ (Report of the Select Committee 
on Women's Rights p. 66 and 96). 
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The climate of public opinion which continually undervalues the role of 
women in the home surely provides the ideal breeding ground for potential 
alcoholics and drug addicts. Perhaps when the real worth to society of the 
role played by women in the home is recognised and successfully commun- 
icated to the women concerned then we can anticipate a reduction in the 
ranks of women afflicted. It was noted that a change in society’s attitude to 
women in the home was the fourth most important reason (out of 8 
choices) which women in the survey gave as what would be most useful to 
help them in their daily lives. (See also p. 45.) 


Women caring for Alcoholics 


The fact that alcoholism is a disease for which there is no known cure 
except abstinence is reluctantly acknowledged by a society which encour- 
ages its liberal use but deplores the consequences it has on people’s lives 
and behaviour. The social attitudes of users and non-users detracts from 
the effectiveness of educational programmes and profoundly influences 
the response of women faced with the task of caring for an alcoholic and 
raising a family under the already considerable strain of his unpredictable 
behaviour. 

It is not surprising therefore that women faced with the task of caring 
for an alcoholic often hinder his ultimate rehabilitation by their reactions. 
For many there is the overwhelming sense of guilt that their inadequacy 
may be the cause of his drinking problem. This coupled with a strong 
sense of loyalty causes them to go to extraordinary lengths to cover up the 
situation. They adopt a protective attitude by seeing that their husbands 
are well clothed, eating regularly and are generally well-cared for. To 
achieve this and to meet the increased financial burdens women often go 
to work. Their earnings pay the bills and augment the family funds. Often 
the work load of full-time employment, house keeping and child rearing, 
as well as the emotional demands of the situation coupled with a sense of 
shame, wrecks the family’s social life. Few women make close friends, and 
some actively discourage former friendships for fear of discovery, further 
isolating the family from the community and adding to their problems. 

The reasons women choose to remain at home and care for the alcoholic 
are complex. The two outstanding ones are loyalty, and the children for 
whom they still hope to be able to provide a normal family life. Often 
when the alcoholic is sober he is a good father and a fine man. He may 
even give up drink for short periods under threat of separation from his 
family but resumes it when it becomes obvious that his wife will not carry 
out the threat. Many women feel that as the decision to.marry was their 
choice then they must be prepared to accept the consequences. 

Many also remain ‘for the children’s sake’, but social workers are 
alarmed at the number of young women who come to them for counselling 
and who have obviously sought a partner with similar traits to their 
alcoholic father. Maybe this is because they feel that their life style will be 
one with which they are already familiar; maybe they expect to succeed 
where their mothers failed. Whatever the reasons, it increases the number 
of families affected by alcoholism. One social worker remarked that one of 
the first questions she now asks a prospective client is whether or not there 
is a history of alcoholism in the family, and one survey indicates that 25% 
of alcoholic patients reported a family history of alcoholism. 


What can a Woman do? 


If as a consequence of being brought up in an alcoholic home the likeli- 
hood of the problem extending into the next generation is increased, then 
women should give serious thought to their motives before they use the 
children as the reason for remaining with an alcoholic husband. Perhaps if 
women were prepared to offer their husbands the choice between family 
life or separation their problem could be brought to a conclusion. A court 
order for separation will give them the house and a two year period during 
which the alcoholic can seek help for a permanent solution to his own 
troubles and have time to evaluate his role in the family. All alcoholics 
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need an incentive to stop drinking and invariably will make a serious effort 
only when a crisis point has been reached. Difficult though it may be for a 
woman, it may be the only chance the family has to return to normality. 
There are many excellent specialist agencies available to counsel, give 
practical help and sympathetic advice. Before any decision is reached she 
should consult one of these agencies. 

AA and Al-Anon provide good supportive help for alcoholics and their 
wives. For younger people the NSAD (National Society on Alcoholism and 
Drug Dependence) offers a broader approach. It provides counselling and 
has access to other agencies such as Marriage Guidance, Social Welfare, 
Family Care Centres, Society for the Protection of Home and Family etc. 
which offer special services to families in need. Reports of extensive edu- 
cational and investigatory programmes have been printed and are avail- 
able from Public Libraries and NSAD centres. 

The problem is not just the excessive use of alcohol but is a complexity 
including other problems of personality, maladjustment to society and the 
family, physical health; further complicated by the attitudes of the 
community. Unfortunately, help is often sought only at a late stage. Many 
rely on the family doctor for counselling and help. Experts on alcoholic 
treatment query the wisdom of depending solely on treatment from a G.P. 
and feel that the cure of the patient and the re-establishment of normal 
family relationships is more likely to be successful if it is in the hands of 
those equipped to attend to the various different needs of patient and 
family. Although in the past the emphasis has been on the alcoholic rather 
than the family, there are indications that future developments in the 
counselling field will be to utilize the families’ strengths and resources to 
cope with their problems. 

Too often women fail in their supportive after-care role; they know and 
can cope with the alcoholic man, his behaviour pattern, his withdrawal 
from the family circle, which leaves the woman with undisputed control 
over decision making. The sober man is a different proposition. The 
woman's personality frequently makes it difficult for her to adjust to 
having an effective partner with whom she must share the parental role. 
Lack of support will reduce the chances of the alcoholic successfully re- 
maining ‘dry’. Her attitude and reaction therefore is critical, and empha- 
sizes the need for family counselling in conjunction with treatment for the 
alcoholic patient. 

Whether a woman is dealing with an alcoholic or drug dependent in her 
family, or whether she has personal problems in these fields, she should 
seek expert assistance at an early stage. Delay only makes treatment more 
difficult and involves more people both inside and outside the family. Con- 
fidentiality is assured at all times, and providing the patient has the will to 
be helped help will be provided. It is an indictment of society today that its 
stresses so often cause men and women to seek solace in drink or drugs. 
Those who are not personally involved, neighbours, friends, employers and 
relatives can give the support and understanding which is so badly needed, 
but the best advice must be to call in expert assistance. 


IMMIGRANT WOMEN 


During recent years New Zealand has assimilated a large number of 
immigrants and, although government policy may reduce this trend, we 
will remain as we always have been — a land of immigrants. In the year 
ending 31 March 1974 there were 9,000 more immigrants arriving than 
babies born. Of these immigrants 33,000 were women. Wanganui and 
Auckland Branches made studies into the special needs of immigrant 
women; the former investigated the immigration of women into a typical 
New Zealand community without the support of a large group with similar 
ethnic origins while the latter looked at the special needs of Polynesian 
women. 


Women from countries other than the Pacific Islands 


The reasons that women from countries other than the Pacific Islands 
gave for immigrating were varied but foremost among them was the anti- 
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cipation of a better lifestyle and better opportunities. Some came because 
they had married New Zealanders. In our survey 118 women came from 
Europe. A common language and cultural background meant that women 
from the United Kingdom adapted more easily than those whose home- 
sickness and loneliness were aggravated by language difficulties. 
Immigrant women who took part in the Wanganui study made such 
comments as: If you don't have someone to share your loneliness and 
homesickness with it’s terrible ... Sometimes I feel like a stranger and 
cannot accept your culture and way of living. It makes me lonely. I would 
really like to know how to cure loneliness. 

Only those women who already had family or friends in New Zealand 
felt they had been given accurate information on life in New Zealand prior 
to departure. Many were critical of out-of-date and unrealistic material 
put out in books and pamphlets (e.g. poi-swinging Maori maidens). 

In a successful Greek experiment in ‘pre-embarkation orientation’ a 
group of young women coming to New Zealand, thoroughly briefed before 
departure and given a YWCA contact on. arrival, experienced few 
problems. 

Immigrant women would be helped by a Handbook containing infor- 
mation on housing and land prices, mortgages and rentals, cost of furni- 
ture etc. They also need to know about social welfare benefits such as 
family benefits, pensions, medical and dental services; and to be told 
about kindergartens and schools, service clubs and organisations such as 
Citizens Advice Bureaus and Plunket. They should be given factual 
material about voting, car licensing and their duties and rights as a non- 
New Zealand citizen. 

Non-English speaking immigrants would benefit from contact with a 
person of their own nationality. Perhaps a list of names could be held at 
Citizens Advice Bureaus. They would find it easier to adjust if someone 
were available to take them shopping to explain labels, food prices and so 
on. Night classes in English would help them to learn the language. 

Individual New Zealanders can help by showing personal concern and 
understanding, by taking an interest in the immigrant as a person. 
Specific ways in which help could be offered would be in caring for chil- 
dren in an emergency when normally parents and relatives would be avail- 
able or in establishing a grandparent adoption scheme for children whose 
grandparents are in another country. People who themselves have grand- 
children overseas might be interested in such a scheme. 


Pacific Island Women 


When Auckland’s population reaches one million, one in every four 
Aucklanders will be recognisably of Polynesian origin. This projection is 
based on immigration and population trends coupled with the fact that 
6.4% of Auckland’s population is already made up of Pacific Islanders. 
The term Polynesia covers a number of different societies with language 
and customs barriers which are not easily overcome. In New Zealand our 
Pacific Island population is made up of Samoans (45%), Cook Islanders 
(27%), Nuie Islanders and Tokelau Islanders (19%), and others (9%). Only 
17 women in our survey came from the Pacific Islands but since not all 
Polynesians are on the electoral roll this is probably not a representative 
figure. 

Immigration presents even greater problems to Pacific Islanders than to 
European women who come from a similar cultural background to New 
Zealand. We, as New Zealanders, are quick to complain of the results of 
the Islanders’ inability to handle the New Zealand situation — overcrowd- 
ing, drinking and violence — but have we made any real attempt to under- 
stand their problems and help to solve them? A group of women in Auck- 
land met recently to discuss the problems of Polynesian women and to 
formulate practical suggestions. The ideas which follow arose largely from 
that discussion. 

Polynesian society in general was based on the extended family in a far 
broader sense than that in which we normally associate it, in that it 
covered a whole network of one’s relations in different generations. Differ- 
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ent island groups however, produced varying cultures so that migrants 
from one group are not necessarily compatible with those from another. 
Women’s place in the structure varied too. In areas where harsh geo- 
graphical conditions caused much of the burden of work to fall on them, 
women’s status was lower than in Samoa and Tonga where congenial con- 
ditions allowed them leisure and freedom and where they held superior 
rank and contributed much to the welfare of their society. 

The extended family group still persists in New Zealand and is a source 
both of strength and frustration. Caring for the sick, the aged and the 
infirm is discharged by the group and not by the individual. These de- 
mands have dictated the tendency for Pacific Islanders to occupy large, old 
houses in inner city areas. The economic contributions which individual 
members make to the family pool are given as a result of strong cultural 
expectations of mutual aid surrounding living arrangements. The extend- 
ed family often shares the payment of mortgages, rents and so on. Other 
aspects of house tenure are not so well managed. Ignorance of purchase 
agreements, equitable rents, and value for money for houses bought, are a 
cause for real concern. By temperament Polynesians are reluctant to strive 
for personal gain and whatever they acquire is shared with family and 
friends. The more successful members, women as well as men, are ex- 
pected to contribute to the upkeep of the family left at home. It is partly 
for this reason, or to save for a trip back home, or to buy a house that 
women go to work. In 1971 nearly $1,000,000 or $100 per head for every 
Samoan in New Zealand was remitted to Samoa. Island women have no 
trouble in finding work: they are dextrous with their hands and have a 
warm and friendly manner. They become good practical nurses, many 
finding openings in the Community Nursing Scheme, while others are 
readily employed in clothing factories. Unhappily though, in all fields 
education is often a barrier. 

The focal point of the family is the mother and the family’s problems 
are her problems. Islanders, often, through a lack of understanding of the 
language or the culture of their new country, become shy and suspicious 
and have trouble communicating. They are, for example, reluctant to con- 
sult doctors. Their inexperience too is likely to involve them in activities 
such as gambling and drinking with disastrous results. Dealing with the 
complexities of our administration and filling in forms becomes an insur- 
mountable barrier and prevents them getting the help they need. The 
appointment of Pacific Islanders to Social Welfare Departments would 
give them someone to turn to with their problems — a substitute for the 
‘chief’ system they are used to. 

Cultural adjustment for the woman at home is tremendous. She has to 
work to a clock getting her husband and perhaps herself off to work and 
her children to school. She no longer has the support of communal tasks 
done in a leisurely manner accompanied by friendly gossip or of tradition- 
al functions celebrated in the ancient way. It is partly because of this need 
to be with other people during the day that the Pacific Island woman goes 
to work. She is not used to the care of a European house. From a daily 
swish with a broom on the mats to the discipline of cleaning and maintain- 
ing a house with carpets, beds, a washing machine, toilet and bathroom 
requires an enormous learning process. An Island home is clean but sel- 
dom tidy as we understand tidiness. She wants her children to do well at 
school but island customs make it difficult: at home the language of the 
islands is spoken and homework is not started until chores are done and 
the elders have eaten. At school they face a system where they must 
compete as individuals instead of working for the group. Because compe- 
tition is unimportant to Pacific Island families, the children almost invar- 
iably have a sense of failure. 

Differences in racial attitudes were encountered by one woman in our 
survey who was herself in a mixed marriage. Husband and I totally incom- 
patible as to philosophy of life. Areas which have made me unhappy are 
the attitudes my partner has rather than any personality faults. 

There are many ways we could help Polynesians find a place in our 
society. We could provide better day care for children with both parents 
working; we could encourage churches involved in welfare to train more 
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Pacific Island workers; we could include Polynesian content in school 
curricula to make their culture and life-style more meaningful to both 
races; we could use the radio to help educate and inform them, and keep 
them in touch with Island affairs, and we could encourage them to par- 
ticipate in community affairs from the P.T.A. to the City Council. 


Further Aspects 


We have in this chapter noted areas in which financial assistance would 
ease the lives of women in caring roles, provide extra equipment, and con- 
tribute towards home help for those who get little time away from their 
duties. 

The difficulty of getting practical help is a major problem for women 
with special needs. There are in the community a great many widows and 
older women, vigorous, experienced and kindly, who could perhaps be 
persuaded to do part-time work in homes assisting women with especially 
heavy commitments, if they did not stand to lose their pensions by earning 
extra money. Women who help out in this way feel they are providing a 
worthwhile service from which they get a great deal of satisfaction; but 
they cannot be expected to work on a regular basis without pay. A country 
which has a shortage of domestic help and an abundant pool of labour 
which is not able to be tapped, seems to be legislating against the interests 
of the people. A government subsidy on the wages of women working to 
help families with handicapped or elderly members would not seem in- 
appropriate. 

As we have mentioned, pre-school facilities which provide educational 
enrichment benefit both children and mothers, and short-stay homes for 
the elderly and handicapped can provide relief for those caring for them. 

Women sometimes find it difficult to see their own situation objectively. 
‘Family needs are often so pressing that a woman becomes involved in her 
caring role, cutting herself off from other people and interests, and feeling 
her continued presence to be indispensable. A break, an interest, a holiday 
with her husband will allow her to see the whole family situation in per- 
spective, and she will return relaxed and with fresh enthusiasm. 

Lack of understanding by other women can be a cause of distress. Many 
older women tend to be unsympathetic to the needs of women with young 
children. Memories are kind, and we look back on the joys of bringing up 
children — helped perhaps by snapshots taken on happy outings — and 
we forget the day to day worries, the small irritations, the interrupted sleep 
which loomed large in our existence at the time. Women who lived 
through less affluent times feel that young mothers are fortunate in having 
cars, labour-saving devices, and the ability to plan their families. They 
forget that their lives were relatively uncomplicated, while young people 
today are beset by uncertainties, anxieties and tensions in a less stable and 
more complex society, struggling with the problems of changing valves, 
drug abuse, and even uncertainty about the future of the planet. 

Young women too, and society in general, do not give women at home 
the support they need. Feelings of guilt and anxiety can be aggravated by 
criticism in letters to the Editor, and Radio Talk-back shows. Lack of 
understanding of their problems further isolates women who already feel 
inadequate, and too often they seek their own relief through alcohol and 
drugs within the security of their own homes. Do we as women care about 
solving the problems of immigrant women and their families, or do we 
merely criticise when they do not conform to our patterns? We noted that 
278 of the women we surveyed thought that what would be most useful to 
women at home, to help them in their daily lives and in bringing up 
children, was: ‘A change in society’s attitudes to women in the home’. 
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COPING WITH PROBLEMS 


The previous chapter discussed in general terms women who have 
special difficulties. The great majority of women in the survey led happy 
and busy lives, but they also had problems from time to time. We listed a 
number of serious domestic problems and asked if they had ever had to 
face them. 


Table 5:1 Serious problems women have faced 
Self Family Both Total 
‘Invalid or bad health 98 161 53 312 


Shortage of money 158 81 49 288 
Depression 156 35 11 202 
Solo parent 75 50 7 132 
Unhappy marriage 83 38 8 129 
Children with special 

difficulties 50 46 - 96 
Alcohol 14 49 st 64 
Violence 25 16 3 44 
Other 20 13 2 35 


We later asked what they considered would be most useful (three choices) 
to women at home to help them in their lives and in the bringing up of 
children. 


Table 5:2 What women would find most useful 


Home help in time of sickness 570 
Benefit for women who have invalids or the 

elderly to care for _ eet 
Education to prepare parents and children 

for family life 384 
A change in society's attitudes towards 

women in the home 278 
An extra benefit for the mothers of smal] 

children who do not work for pay 256 
Help with marriage problems 173 
More child-care for pre-schoolers 141 
Some way of looking after children after 

school 60 

| Home Help 


It is perhaps understandable that illness or bad health should head the 
list of problems and that help in times of sickness is what women need 
most. Illness can strike at any time and there can be few families where a 
woman has not had to nurse a seriously sick child or husband, or where 
she herself has not been unexpectedly ill. The second situation is often the 
more desperate, especially in a household with small children. If a mother | 
has to enter hospital — for the birth of a new baby, or a surgical operation 
— arrangements can often be made beforehand, but accidents and unex- 
pected severe illnesses (even a bad case of flu can completely incapacitate a 
busy mother) may reduce the household to chaos. Some employers are 
helpful, realise the problems involved and allow husbands time off to look 
after the family, but this is not always possible without loss of pay which 
the family can ill afford. 

Assistance in the form of subsidised home-help is limited and varies 
from area to area. Hospital Boards will arrange for home helps for people 
receiving care under the District Nursing Scheme, and arrange for the 
laundering of linen. The Department of Social Welfare has a system of 
home aides, who work mainly in the mornings and whose services are paid 
by the Department, but priority is given to people who are on a benefit of 
some kind. Only when there is a surplus of aides is assistance offered to 
others, when those who can afford to pay are asked to contribute towards 
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the cost. But in most areas the number of aides is limited, and the (almost 
total) restriction of assistance to people receiving nursing care or benefits 
means that many worthy needy cases do not qualify. It is easy enough to 
say that people should advertise for paid help — not so easy to do when the 
parents are harassed by illness or cannot afford it. Citizens Advice 
Bureaus can often put people in touch with sources of assistance, and the 
Assumption Nursing Sisters and other voluntary bodies which operate in 
different areas are towers of strength. 

The situation in country areas is often very difficult. The WDFF 
(Women’s Division of Federated Farmers) has for many years organised a 
housekeeper service (which also operates in towns), providing live-in 
housekeepers for a month at a time. Living-in can create difficulties where 
space is limited, and the high cost of this service (over $40 a week, plus 
board) means that many women are not able to make use of the service 
even when sufficient housekeepers are available. We have seen how de- 
serving cases in town are able to obtain help free or at a reduced rate 
according to their financial resources, and it seems an invidious distinction 
that more help is not available for rural women. 

Some way of enrolling country women in a loosely organised, informal 
but officially paid home-aide service would provide great relief for those in 
need, and help to keep invalids and old people out of hospital. In both 
town and country there are many women who would be willing to assist in 
this way — if the allowable income ceilings were raised for beneficiaries, 
and also for income tax purposes for women caring for the sick. 


Hospital Care 


Other problems connected with illness result from a lack of co-ordinat- 
ion of services. One woman mentioned A great need for some sort of 
hospital care after accidents. Elderly parent, living alone, sent home very 
shocked immediately after limb set. Hospital did not know she could stay 
with me, and did not enquire. Another complained There is a sad lack of 
liaison with relatives. It is very difficult to get any information as to the 
state of the patient or advice as to treatment when released from hospital. 
Another woman’s experience was happier: Hospital social worker left no 
stone unturned ... her support was invaluable. 

Greater emphasis on human relationships in the training of doctors and 
nurses would greatly reduce the strain on patients and relatives in cases of 
hospitalisation. 


Financial Problems 


Shortage of money comes close to the top of the list of problems and 
most people will understand this, having experienced this difficulty at 
some times in their lives. But even if one knows a family’s income and 
commitments it is very difficult for an outsider to judge whether a 
complaint of being hard-up is justified. 

In most families the time of greatest financial stress is when the children 
are small, and the household is needing more furniture and equipment 
and the thousand and one things that children need and want — and the 
mother is not able to work for pay. Often as children approach their teens 
some find ways of earning odd sums of money, the mother may go out to 
work, or the husband gets a job with more pay — but the early years are 
often very hard. As one woman explained: My husband's work has always 
been underpaid. This caused much financial anxiety when family was 
young; acute when my mother was very ill and we were in a distant town. 
Much of my life when the children were young was spoiled because the 
financial strain never let up, and made me tense. 

People on benefits are also often short of money, and some find it 
difficult to get the help they are entitled to. A woman who had lost her job 
found the process of applying for financial assistance mortifying, and an 
elderly pensioner wrote: Extra financial help from Social Welfare Depart- 
ment hard to get. Required for dentures and glasses; embarrassed by 
details that had to be given. 
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A dependents’ allowance? 


The question of an allowance for women looking after dependents has 
been debated many times over the last few years. The Royal Commission 
on Social Security, 1969-72, heard several submissions on this topic, but 
did not feel able to bring down a recommendation. The subject figured 
again in submissions made to the Select Committee on Women’s Rights in 
1974. The Report of this committee recommends that ‘an inter-depart- 
mental committee be set up to examine the implications of giving proper 
recognition and support to persons with full-time family responsibilities by 
means of a money allowance paid by the state ...’ (The Role of Women in 
New Zealand Society p.85.) 

We asked the women we surveyed to tell us in their own words what they 
thought about proposals to give women with dependents (small children, 
the elderly and the handicapped) a special allowance. The question 
touched on a subject which women felt keenly about. Many wrote at 
length, their opinions reflecting the many angles from which the subject 
can be viewed. 


Table 5:3 Women's views ona dependent's allowance 


No. % 
304 31.6 in favour 
98 10.2 against 
12 1.3 to mothers of young children only 
49 5.0 to those caring for the handicapped only 
22 2.3 to those caring for the elderly only 
181 18.8 to those caring for the handicapped and 
elderly 
5 -5 to mothers who do not work for pay 
29. 3.0 practical help needed rather than money 
149 15.6 it should depend on financial circum- 


stances 
112 11.7 did not reply or not sure 


It is interesting to note that there did not seem to be any connection 
between the age of the women who replied and the kind of opinion they 
expressed. It is obvious however that there was a considerable diversity of 
opinion among the women in the group. 

Almost a third of the women were unquestionably of the opinion that 
those who undertake the essential work of caring for members of the 
family who because of youth, age, illness or infirmity are dependent on 
others should have this service recognised by the community they are un- 
doubtedly serving. They mentioned the value of the work: They are doing 
a special job with no money reward and only the love they feel for the 
people and the children they care for; and They are doing as much for the 
country as any woman working. Concern was shown for the disadvantaged 
financial position of these women: It would be marvellous as an incentive 
to stay at home but more importantly to close wide economic distinctions. 
It is very hard to be happy with your lot when the two income families are 
enjoying more material assets. Some thought an allowance would help 
women’s self concept and status: An allowance would give her a little in- 
dependence and dignity, and Women should have some financial inde- 
pendence and money for themselves to dispose of as they wish. The 
demanding nature of the work was mentioned, the trying routine of 
looking after young children and the long and boring hours of attention 
with so often little break. 

Over a quarter thought an allowance should be given to those looking 
after the elderly and handicapped. Women who stay at home are bene- 
fiting their relatives and the state: I do think they deserve more apprec- 
iation for their labour in the form of a wage. After all if these sick or 
elderly people were put into homes, it would cost the state a fortune and 
the woman must have to give up a lot of time and personal interests to care 

for them. The unmarried daughter looking after her parents was com- 
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mented on I feel that an unmarried woman staying at home to look after 
parents should receive an adequate allowance as the loss of earning would 
probably be quite considerable. Some women thought It would all depend 
on financial circumstances — but where money is tight an allowance 
would give quite a lift. You know there is a great feeling in knowing you 
have something that is entirely your own. 

Some alternatives to financial recompense were suggested: A break 
away from the everyday routine and an annual holiday; a hostel where an 
elderly or handicapped person could have a short stay to relieve the 
tension in the home or allow the family a holiday; A home aide once or 
twice a week so the woman could get out. 

Opinions on allowances for mothers with small children were widely di- 
vergent. Some said Not for looking after own small children in normal 
family situation or Children are only small for a short time and it can be a 
very happy and interesting time of your life. Others took the view I feel 
many women with pre-schoolers are being pressured into going back to 
work when they don’t really have to. An allowance would give them some 
measure of independence and make them feel that they were worth some- 
thing. One mother said I don’t like feeling financially dependent especially 
when I am doing the hardest work of my life — caring for and bringing up 
tomorrow's citizens. Another comment was that Many women seem to be 
given a minimum allowance by husbands and it must make them feel 
completely dependent and dominated. 

One statement sums up: J would like to see the housewife's role given a 
higher status. It is a very important part of our society; it is the 
foundation of well adjusted N.Z. citizens. That is why I think an allowance 
should be paid to mothers so they can feel they are equal to a working 
mother who has her own money to buy extra clothes and have evenings 
out. 

Married women form the most rapidly growing section of the work 
force, and equal pay must increase the attraction of employment. The 
difference in living standards between one-income and two-income 
families may force mothers to feel that they should go out to work in order 
to give their children the material benefits they see others enjoying. 

Women looking after small children, the handicapped and the elderly 
are often working as hard as, and for longer hours than, any person in 
paid employment. All appreciate that these women are doing essential 
work, but there is little agreement on the recognition they should receive. 
To give them an allowance or ‘wage’ commensurate with the amount of 
work done appears to be beyond the resources of government; to give 
less would have the appearance of an insult. To do nothing has so far 
proved to be the safest way, yet this only perpetuates the gap between the 
one-income and two-income family. Perhaps politicians and accountants 
could devise some re-arrangement of Family Benefit and/or income tax 
allowances to deal with this unsatisfactory situation. 


Depression 


The number of women who say they have suffered from depression is 
high, 156 or 16.2% of the sample. Depression is one of those nebulous ill- 
nesses which vary a lot in intensity and disabling effects, and women 
suffering from depression will often receive little sympathy from those who 
have never experienced it. Depression often strikes after the birth of a 
child — mentioned by several women in the survey — but it can have roots 
in either stress or boredom. 

The married woman tends to be the partner who never gets a holiday 
from the responsible job of child rearing and home-making, a job which 
may last up to 20 years. New Zealand family holidays often impose a severe 
strain on the mother — cooking, washing and caring for the family in 
often primitive conditions with no real break from routine, unless hus- 
bands take rather more than their fair share of these responsibilities at 
holiday times. As one woman said: What is of more benefit than that 
extra pair of hands? 

Solo mothers are especially at risk with no adult to talk to about the 
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trials or pleasures of the day; some get dangerously withdrawn, and this 
can have disastrous effects on the children. 

More women seek treatment for depression than men (the opposite is 
true for alcoholics), but new and improved methods of treatment mean 
that even if women have to enter hospital they tend to be in and out quite 
quickly. Women with young children may take them in with them, and 
hospital staff can often help improve the mother-child relationship. In all 
cases of depression early seeking of advice is recommended, as few people 
can ‘shake off’ a depressive illness by themselves. J had depression six 
months after birth of 2nd child. I would now seek medical attention before 
getting too bad. Doctor is very good as he seems to realise I do not ask for 
help unless required. 


Violence 


44 women admitted to having experience of violence within the family, 
which could be either violence by one partner against the other, or by 
parents against children. 

Child abuse is one of the most disturbing manifestations of stress in 
women. It has been described as the most serious form of violence in Aust- 
ralia today, and figures indicate that the N.Z. scene is very similar. Known 
victims are estimated at four in every thousand children, with a possible 
further four whose injuries are not serious enough to require medical 
attention. 

It is now recognised that there is a tendency for child abuse to be self- 
perpetuating through several generations. A young mother whose own ex- 
perience of being mothered has left a great deal to be desired will not 
establish the early firm bond with her own children which is so conducive 
to good parenthood. At times of anxiety or stress she will lose control. She 
often feels desperately isolated and inadequate, especially if her own relat- 
ionship with her husband is poor, and there is little mutual support. A solo 
parent bringing up a child without the close concern and support of 
another adult is particularly at risk. 

Considerable research is being carried out into the causes of child abuse 
and into the treatment of offending parents. The family doctor is a key 
person who may need to take steps in the interests of the child. Friends 
and neighbours have often in the past hesitated to intervene, but the well- 
being of the child is paramount. It would be helpful if there were some- 
where a mother could take her children when she feels stresses are too 
great for her; such as a ‘Drop-in Centre’; companionship and support 
may be all that she needs. 

A refuge is also needed for women suffering violence from their hus- 
bands. The extent of this problem is not known as very few cases come to 
court because women are ashamed to admit that their husbands knock 
them about. Family doctors often know or suspect what is happening and 
are powerless to assist. If a woman will not take her husband to court out 
of loyalty, fear, or ‘for the sake of the children’, if a husband refuses to 
attend counselling or accept advice, nothing can be done. Women should 
however realise that a home atmosphere of this sort is harmful to children 
and may have long-term effects. As one woman said: My mother suffered 
a lot of nervous disorders including a breakdown. I was also a nervous 
child and quite often had tranquillisers prescribed. 

The Department of Social Welfare, voluntary organisations and Citi- 
zens Advice Bureaus can put women in touch with lawyers who will help 
them, but in emergencies there are in several of the main centres Refuges 
run by various bodies such as the Salvation Army, where women can go 


with their children. As we have stated elsewhere women who leave their’ 


husbands for reasons such as this are not guilty of desertion. 

Cases of child abuse and violence are examples of actions which should 
be heard in Family Courts, in private and in an informal atmosphere, 
where accused and victims will receive an understanding hearing. If the 
present courts do not meet the need of women and children in this respect, 
reform is urgently needed. 
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Solutions — short and long-term 


Unrealistic expectations of marriage result from inadequate prepar- 
ation for one of the most long-lasting and demanding relationships of 
women and men. It is easy to get married — much more difficult to stay 
married and to successfully bring up a family. We found that over a third 
of our sample considered that there was a need for education to prepare 
parents and children for family life. The need has been recognised for 
some years, but traditional ideas on education are well-entrenched and 
change has taken place slowly, not matching the rapid changes in society. 

The booklet Human development and relationships in the school 
curriculum has provoked considerable opposition in some circles because 
it is (wrongly) assumed that its main aim is to introduce sex education into 
schools. Anyone who has read it must realise that it does far more than 
that. The whole institution of the family as it exists today, and family re- 
lationships of all kinds are explored, widening the horizons of children 
beyond their own families. 

People who have a stable family life and good relations with their 
children find it difficult to visualise the situation of those who do not. 
There are families where mother or father spends too much of the family 
income on drink or at the TAB, families where one parent is missing alto- 
gether or comes and goes at intervals, families whose poverty is emotional 
as well as financial. The children belonging to families such as these need 
to be shown another pattern of marriage and family life or they will merely 
perpetuate in their own unions the mistakes of their parents. Those who 
maintain that sex education and ‘education for living’ is best carried out at 
home, must realise that all homes are not capable of providing good 
examples. 

A change in society’s attitudes towards women in the home, as 
advocated by 278 women, will be a long-term project, but one that has to 
be worked at all the time. The report of the Select Committee on Women’s 
Rights has recognised its importance, proof of the great many submissions 
it received on this topic. The work of the housewife and mother should be 
recognised as skilled, responsible and demanding — as every husband 
knows who has deputised for his wife in her absence. Women themselves 
also have to recognise this, and not ‘put down’ women who are housewives 
and have no other occupation. Many of the problems we have enumerated 
will diminish when women at home realise their value and contribution to 
society, but for this they need the support and encouragement of all 
women. 


Sources of Immediate Assistance 


If people are in trouble do they know where to go for help? Sometimes a 
friendly word of advice or talking things over with a sympathetic listener is 
all that is needed, sometimes the problem is one for the Plunket nurse or 
G.P., sometimes specialist aid is required. We asked the women in the 
sample where they would go for help if they had serious problems, and if 
they received the help they needed. 

Only 77 said they did not know where to go for assistance, compared 
with 515 who said they did, and 369 who thought the question not applic- 
able, but in fact they did not always ask the right person for their partic- 
ular difficulty and therefore did not receive the best help possible. One 
woman asserted that she knew who to approach, but then added: Where 
does one turn? No-one can help when there is an alcoholic in the family, 
the party concerned must go himself and how many will go? None! 

It is obvious that the nature of the problem will decide where people 
seek help, as can be seen from the following table: 


Table 5:4 Where women seek help 


Doctor or specialist 148 Social Welfare, marriage 

Family 60 guidance, police, 

Friends or neighbours 34 Birthright, etc. 15 

Lawyer 19 Clergyman, minister or priest 13 
Teacher 2 


SO 


380 thought the question not applicable, 60 would not ask anybody, and 


228 listed combinations of the above, which it is impossible to analyse in 
detail. 

Almost a half of these 228 replies mentioned the family doctor or G.P., 
and it appeared that many women appealed to family doctors in problems 
other than physical illness — perhaps because they were the only figure in 
authority with whom they had contact on a personal level. We may sym- 
pathise with the G.P. whose patient phoned for advice because her 
daughter was playing truant from school, but the woman obviously was 
worried and did not know where to turn. Another woman wrote: I have 
always found my family. doctor very helpful when I have asked for advice 
about my husband's health. It was with great relief that I found a doctor 
who was willing to sit and listen; but a woman writing about her child 
complained: Jt was a continual fight with doctor to do something about 
the congenital defect and acknowledge the asthma. I am sure he thought I 
was an over anxious mother. After referral to a specialist however ... two 
surgical operations resulted. 

On the whole women seemed satisfied with treatment for their own and 
children’s physical complaints, which ranged from fairly common but 
long-term conditions — asthma was mentioned several times — to much 
more serious defects — a premature baby with a heart defect, a child with 
harelip and cleft palate, blindness and cancer. There were always the 
usual childhood illnesses Children with health difficulties, just normal in a 
large family. 

Obtaining help for psychological problems was more uncertain. The 
category ‘children with special difficulties’ included children with both 
physical and psychological problems, wayward teenagers, dyslexia and 
speech defects, and nervous disorders which could sometimes be traced to 
the family situation. For children at school the Psychological Service of the 
Education Department could be of great assistance, but the co-operation 
of teachers was necessary in the first place, and sometimes this was not 
forthcoming. One of children emotionally difficult since childhood, never 
happy at school, teachers too busy to be helpful, some inclined to regard 
child and parents as a nuisance. The Psychological Service is under-staffed 
and over-burdened, and many children who need this help do not receive it 
at the most appropriate time. Private psychological treatment is too ex- 
pensive for many parents to contemplate, and some do not realise that 
such treatment is needed. 

Most women appear to mistrust lawyers, partly through fear of the un- 
known, partly because they know they are busy professional people and 
feel their troubles are of little importance to them, partly because they feel 
that superior knowledge of the law will be used to their disadvantage. One 
woman voiced the opinion of several when she said: A lawyer is only inter- 
ested in getting people to court if money is involved. Several considered 
that lawyers, who are usually male, favour the husband in marital difficul- 
ties. Professional people often do not realise how a brusque efficiency 
frightens uncertain people who are in trouble; a more leisured approach 
often saves time in the long run. 

The first people consulted in times of trouble are often the family, 
friends or neighbours. Some times their help is sufficient, sometimes it is 
limited by their lack of knowledge; it can occasionally be downright mis- 
leading. Help from the family is not always available when families are 
scattered: The helpI received from my family when my husband died was 
prompt and very good, but they could only stay a few days then I was left 
on my own. Young couples who have moved to a town far away from their 
families are losing a source of support in times of trouble. When they are 
new in the area friends and neighbours may not fill the gap. Elderly people 
also may find that they become isolated as they become more immobile 
and friends and family members in their own age groups die. In some 
areas people never get to know their neighbours well — the car must bear 
part of the blame for this when people living in the same street sweep past 
each other in the car instead of walking and stopping for a chat. 

Many women mentioned minister, clergyman or priest as people they 
would approach for help. Many of the churches now have welfare 
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organisations and any woman with church affiliations would find her 
minister would put her in touch with the appropriate person. Help would 
not be denied women who do not belong to a particular church. One 
woman with an unhappy marriage stated: Clergyman too intent on patch- 
ing up an irretrievable situation. Lost a lot of faith in ‘church’ as such but 
gained from genuine Christian attitudes. Other women find strength 
through religion: J mentioned it to friends without success, so I asked 
God. 


Practical Assistance? 


Nobody expects to go through life without set-backs and difficulties 
from time to time, but some people do seem to get more than their fair 
share. In discussing at length some of the problems that face women at 
home we do not want merely to paint a gloomy picture, but rather to en- 
courage those whose have health and happiness, love and security to give 
practical assistance to those who have not. 
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VOLUNTARY AND LEISURE 
ACTIVITIES 


Voluntary work and recreational activities are as diverse as the people 
who undertake them. They range from sedentary to strenuous — reading 
to a blind neighbour or playing sport: occasional to time-consuming — 
arranging the church flowers to running an emergency ‘hot-line’: practical 
to professional — baking a cake for the school fair or auditing the books 
for the local club. But different as they seem, they have one thread in 
common: they are all outside a woman’s routine work. The things which a 
wife and mother ‘has to do’ will not last for ever. There will not always be 
nappies to wash or hordes of hungry adolescents to feed. Children grow up 
and frequently move away from the district so there are no grandchildren 
to look after. Women who have brought up their families need new out- 
lets for their dedication and skills. 

A woman can make the most of the family years and still develop her 
own interests, talents and expertise whether they be physical, cultural, 
intellectual or social. Some voluntary and recreational activities develop 
through the children but whether they are connected with the family or 
whether they are more personal, they extend a woman beyond her normal 
routine and for the most part they take her outside the confines of her 
home and into the community. They can both give her a chance to use 
skills for which there is no scope at home and allow her to utilise the 
talents she has developed in running a home and bringing up a family. By 
developing outside interests she is preparing for the time when the 
children have left home. 

We wondered how much the women in our survey did in addition to 
their regular work. 


Voluntary Work 


How much time was spent on voluntary work by the women in our 
survey? 


Table 6:1 Time spent on voluntary work 


No.  % 
No voluntary work 633 65.9 
1 - 10 hours a month 205 321.3 
11 - 20 70 7.3 
21 - 30 31 3.2 
Over 30 22 2.3 

961 100 


Of the 961 women interviewed 633 did no voluntary work at all. This 
was surprising when one thinks of the vast amount that is achieved by 
voluntary organisations in New Zealand. However, 123 did more than 10 
hours a month. 

To some extent voluntary work was tied up with age. Over 90% of those 
under 25 years did none, these being the years in which women were either 
making their way in a career, or if married, were either running a home 
and going to work, or looking after a young family. 

Most voluntary work was undertaken by women over 50. In the age. 
group 50-54, only 54% did none, while a significantly high number of 
women did 6-10 hours a month. The 55-59 age group was well above 
average in the 1-5 hours a month group, suggesting that as their family re- 
sponsibilities decrease women turn to voluntary work. 

What then will be the attitude of women to voluntary work in the future 
as equal pay, improved child care facilities and increasing economic 
pressure to return to the work force have their effect? 
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The workers 


A survey by Taranaki Branch of NZFUW showed that ‘interest’ or 
‘social’ organisations seemed to have little trouble in attracting members, 
but where time, dedication and little social activity were involved, 
members or workers were harder to find. They thought that many women 
gave the reason of employment even for a minimum number of hours to 
excuse them from all obligations in the voluntary work field, while women 
who were not in paid employment were the targets for all calls for volun- 
tary assistance. In our survey this feeling was expressed by one woman, 
aged 30-34, with primary and pre-school children, who said that she was 
now working 17 hours a week because she had been imposed on by 
working mothers before. 

Does a mother who is doing community service expect or get as much 
help at home from husband and children as a mother who has a paid job? 
Or have families been conditioned to think that only when Mum is bring- 
ing home a pay packet is she really working? 

Often the women who give most in voluntary work are those who live the 
busiest lives. One in the 40-44 age group, living in a small town, had 
brought up eight children with no extra help, was now housekeeping for 
herself and six others, was a restaurant proprietress (doubling as cook and 
waitress), and still found time to be President of the Hockey Club, Secre- 
tary of Plunket, and a Guider in the Girl Guides. 

Members of church groups in particular were noted to be dedicated and 
active within the church fellowship and in the community in neighbourly 
acts of support and charity, and in working through social welfare agen- 
cies where voluntary help is needed. 


Why Voluntary Work? 


Did women have a special reason for doing voluntary work rather than 
paid work? Some gave more than one reason, but one answer stood out 
among all the others: ‘I am interested in helping people’. This reason was 
given by 81.7% or 268 of the 328 women who did voluntary work. Next 
most frequently given answers were: ‘It is more interesting’ and ‘It is the 
sort of work I like doing’. These reasons totalled 59.8% or 196 women. 
26.2% answered: ‘It is company for me’ or ‘It fills in the time’. 

Few, only 8.9%, gave the reason: ‘The hours are more flexible’. Another 
small group, 11.6%, said: ‘It is not worth doing a paid job because my 
husband’s tax would increase too much’. 

7.7% did voluntary work as well as a paid job. 


Table 6:2 When they did voluntary work 


No. = % 
No voluntary work 633 65.9 
In the daytime only 120 32-5 
In the evenings only 22 2:3 
At the weekends only 15 1.6 
In the daytime and evenings 47 4.9 
In the evenings and at the weekend 15 1.6 
In the daytime and at the weekend 19 1.9 
In the daytime, evenings and weekend 81 8.4 
At variable times ‘when I feel like it' 9 9 

961 100 


KINDS OF VOLUNTARY WORK 
Elderly, ill and handicapped 

By far the greatest number of women, 43% of those doing voluntary 
work, spent their time helping the dependent. More than half of this was 
assistance to the elderly. Women visited, arranged flowers, made beds and 
baked for Old People’s Homes; worked for Senior Citizens’ Clubs and 
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helped at Geriatric Day Care Centres. In addition much work was done on 
an individual basis by helping old folk in their own homes, shopping, 
gardening, reading and just keeping people company. 

Also helping the disadvantaged were those who visited and entertained 
in hospitals and those who worked through organisations such as N.Z. 
Society for the Intellectually Handicapped (one woman attended social 
evenings at a Sheltered Workshop as an outside contact), Crippled 
Children, Birthright, and Happiness Club (for foster children). 

Other help was given by Emergency Aides, Home Aides (supply meals), 
and women doing Meals on Wheels. Some used their cars to drive handi- 
capped people. For example one woman collected crippled children and 
took them to a day centre in the morning and returned them to home or 
hospital in the afternoon. 


Children 


23% of women helpers supported the various children’s organisations. 
Some helped pre-school groups such as Plunket, Kindergarten and Play 
Centre. Others baby-sat for friends and one woman looked after pre- 
school children in the mornings for a group of friends. 

But more than half those helping with children’s groups were concerned 
with school children. They served on School Boards, Committees and 
PTA’s and helped with fund raising. Quite a few helped in the schools 
themselves serving school lunches, teaching craft and sewing, and one 
woman taught reading in a secondary school. Someone helped with school 
banking and another gave a hand in a college tuckshop. Children’s 
recreational groups kept some women busy: Scouts, Guides, Pony Clubs, 
sports teams and a Junior Naturalist Club. 


Church Groups 


A large group, 17%, worked through the churches. Some of these 
worked within the framework of the church group, organising fellowship 
meetings, teaching Sunday School and arranging flowers. Others carried 
their social work into the community: Salvation Army, St Vincent de Paul 
Society, Church Opportunity Shops, Samaritans. One minister’s wife did 
counselling in her own home. 


Clubs 


12.5% did administrative and secretarial work for clubs other than 
welfare clubs. Secretary to a museum, Little Theatre Group as well as 
many sports clubs were examples. 


Community 


Community advice and service organisations were supported by 1.5%. 

These included Family Planning, Citizens Advice, Community Volun- 
teers and one woman helping with Civil Defence. 3.5% worked for Red 
Cross, CORSO, Save the Children and Korean orphans: this group in- 
cludes women who help with street day collections. 

Some voluntary organisations not only give present service but help to 
safeguard the future through education, for example Marriage Guidance 
and Family Planning, and the parents’ groups run by Plunket, Play 
Centres, Kindergartens and Parents’ Centres. 


Scope for all 


Although only a small proportion of the women we surveyed took part in 
voluntary work, the amount being achieved was considerable. In particu- 
lar, the dependent and handicapped were receiving a great deal of support 
from individuals, welfare groups and church groups. 

Throughout, women were conspicuous in practical and supportive roles. 
They baked, sewed, made tea and acted as drivers for the organisations 
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they, their husbands or their children were involved in. They visited the 
lonely, kept an eye on the elderly, fetched and carried and gave their 
companionship to the housebound. This is essential work, and the country 
and the women themselves would be the poorer without it. 

We wonder, however, whether women are too modest about their talents 
and lack confidence in their abilities. They have proved through national 
organisations such as the National Council of Women or Plunket that they 
have the potential for leadership and administration, and yet in mixed 
groups they more often play a subordinate role being responsible for 
catering and fund raising while men comprise the majority of committee 
members and office bearers. 

Women’s abilities range over the whole scale of activity in voluntary 
work. Experience and confidence are gained while their families are still 
young by women working at local level, in church groups, school committ- 
ees and boards and consumer groups, or in local branches of larger organ- 
isations. This can later lead to representation on bodies such as Hospital 
Boards, local body councils, Children’s Boards, Parole Boards etc. Many 
women then find that they have equipped themselves to realise their 
potential and can serve with equal confidence with men on national 
commissions, boards and advisory bodies. 

Women comprise half of the population. Their participation is needed 
at all levels. 

Perhaps if younger women were to consider the flexibility which volun- 
tary work gives while their children are still young, and if they were to 
assess the qualities which they have to offer in capacities other than the 
purely practical, they might find an opening which is personally fulfilling. 

Whether their skills lie in practical work, paper work, organising or 
committee work, there is scope for all women in voluntary areas. 


Clubs and Societies 


Wherever women’s interests may lie — in the general areas of sporting 
and keep fit activities, hobbies, cultural pursuits or education — they may 
all be followed in the company of kindred spirits through clubs of various 
sorts. 

Among the women we surveyed, groups which could be classed under 
the heading of physical activities and health, that is sports, yoga and keep 
fit, had the largest number of members, over a quarter or 25.8%. Church 
groups attracted 22.8%, embracing as they do a large number of different 
activities and having as their common ground fellowship and religious 
affiliation. Women’s groups, which largely bring people together for com- 
panionship, accounted for a fifth or 20%. The other major groupings were 
hobby groups 9.8%, cultural groups 8.5%, educational 7.2%, and Plunket 
6.3%. 

Small interest groups ranged over a wide field: bridge, trotting, cat club, 
naturalist field club, cruising, La Leche, weight watchers, Parents Centre, 
Investment Club, wine tasting, gardening circle, Travel Club, Hard of 
Hearing League. | 

Membership of Scout, Brownie or Girls Brigade groups were included, 
although these could be listed under voluntary work. 

However, despite the variety of clubs offering, over a third of the women, 
37.7%, did not belong to anything at all. 


Time devoted to clubs 


Less than five hours a month was devoted to most interest groups — the 
percentages in each group being: Church 67.6%, Plunket 88.3%, women’s 
80.7%, cultural 58.5%, educational 53.6%, hobbies 51.2%. The exceptions 
were the women who belonged to sports groups. In a month 31.8% of these 
women spent 0-5 hours, 25% spent 6-10 hours, 33.1% spent 11-30 hours, 
and 10% spent over 30 hours. 
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Table 6:3 Time devoted to clubs and societies 


No. % 
None 362 837.8 
1 - 10 hours a month 303 31.5 
11 - 20 157. 16.3 
21 - 30 59 6.1 
Over 30 80 8.3 
961 100 


Involvement according to areas. 


Table 6:4 Percentage involvement in clubs and 
societies according to area 


Hours Auck- Welling- Christ- Dun- Cities Large Medium Small Coun- 


Jand ton church edin towns towns towns try 
None 42.6 35.1 41.8 38.7 53.3% 39.1 42.9 22.6 28.1 
1- 20 43.8 49.1 44.3 452°: 35.8 (50 42.9 57 56.1 
20 + 13.6 15.8 13.9 16.1 10.9 10.9 14.2 20.4 15.8 


Large cities : Invercargill, Palmerston North, Hamilton, Napier, Hastings. 
Small towns : population 1,000 to 10,000. 

The size of the community apparently has a bearing on participation. 
As the table shows, women in small towns are much more active in clubs 


and societies, both in the numbers who join and the amount of time they 
spend, than are women in large cities. 


Leisure activities at home 


Many activities connected with home making, such as sewing and 
gardening, are recreational to some women and work to others, as one 
woman made clear when she said: I do a lot of sewing [my husband is very 
tall so I make most of his clothes] and although I like sewing, I do not 
consider it a leisure time activity. 

However, we listed so-called ‘leisure time activities’ and asked the 
women how much time they spent on them. 


Table 6:5 Leisure time activities 


A lot of time Sometimes 

No. % No. 
Sewing 368 38.2 463 48.2 
Gardening 274 28.5 463 48.2 
Radio 191 19.9 521 54.2 
Television 168 17.5 690 71.8 
Reading 104 10.8 83 8.6 
Crafts 110 11.4 254 26.4 


Reading and crafts come very low on the time schedule. 

Some listed unusual types of leisure activities, such as breeding cats, 
fishing and yoga. Another mentioned mechanical work on my car which I 
really enjoy. A woman commented on leisure time thus: I have brought up 
a family of four and am now enjoying my free time to do as I wish. She did 
neither part time nor voluntary work but spent a lot of time sewing, doing 
crafts and gardening. She also enjoyed radio, fishing and football. 

Not many women did much reading. Percentages of women reading 
various types of magazines are: 


23% read no magazines; women’s magazines 58%; general 31.8% (Listen- 
er, Time, Readers Digest); own professional 3%, husband’s professional 
1.8%; religious 6.3%; hobbies, crafts etc., 5.7%; intellectual 3.6%. 


Library books 1.8% and miscellaneous 4.2%. 
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The influence of women’s magazines is discussed more fully in the chapter 
on marriage. 

Some women did enjoy reading. One, born and educated in Canada, an 
ex-nurse now married to a farmer said she read: Time, World News, 
Financial Post, Farming, The Gardener, N.Z. Women’s Weekly, Readers | 
Digest a4 Canadian Nurses’ Association Monthly. 

Another wrote: I was in a family of six, orphaned while at primary 
school so had no opportunity of a higher education but am a keen reader 
and believe I derive benefit as well as pleasure from books. 

The overall picture of women at home revealed by their responses is one 
of non participation. Certainly in the small towns, women were seen to be 
more active in clubs and societies, and overall women involved in 
voluntary work did it with energy and dedication. 

But of the 961 women in our survey, 65.9% do no voluntary work; 77.2% 
have no affiliation with a church group; in the large cities 53.3% belong to 
no clubs or societies; 23% do not even read any magazines. No doubt 
many women are busy bringing up their families, but what do they them- 
selves do in the way of leisure time activities — apparently nothing. 

Not all women enjoy being part of a group, but there is plenty of 
voluntary work that can be done.on an individual basis, and hobbies such 
as craft work or gardening provide satisfying interests for those who do not 
always want to be with others. 
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WOMEN AND WORK 


Although our survey was directed towards housewives, whose work — 
and it is often hard work for long hours — is given little recognition by the 
community, we were aware that many of our sample would be working for 
pay. It is perhaps surprising that so many were in paid employment, and 
that many of these also did voluntary work, worked for their husbands, 
studied etc. as shown in-the following table. 


Table 7:1 Occupations of all women 


350 women were housewives with no other occupation 
323 worked regularly for pay - of these - 
46 also did voluntary work 
15 worked for their husbands 
1 worked for her parents 
10 studied 
5 were retraining 
4 did voluntary work and also worked at home 
42 worked for pay occasionally - of these - 
6 did voluntary work 
1 also worked at home 
187 did voluntary work - of these - 
46 also worked for pay * 
4 did paid work and worked at home * 
6 also worked occasionally * 
19 worked for their husbands * 
8 worked at home * 
4 worked on their own account * 
16 were studying - of these - 
10 were also working regularly * 
6 were retraining - of these - 
5 were working * 
37 were working for pay at home - 
8 were also doing voluntary work 
40 were working on their own account - 
4 also did voluntary work 
78 worked for their husbands - 
19 also did voluntary work 
15 also worked for pay * 
1 worked for parents and pay * 


Note - * shows that this total has already been in- 
cluded under another heading net total = 961 


Women who only did a few hours a month voluntary work often did not 
mention this in the context of work (see p. 53) but were more likely to say 
‘My work as a housewife is my main work’. There were however many 
women who really had no other occupation. As two women stated: J enjoy 
being what I am; and I am kept busily and happily occupied, I am en- 
Joying life and hope I am building up reserves to face reverses with cour- 
age. A larger proportion of women in their twenties and over SO years 
came into this category — 45.6% and 59% compared with 25.6% in the 
30-49 age group. This is understandable as in the early years of marriage a 
woman at home is usually looking after young children and many of the 
older group would have retired from paid work. 

Many of the women working regularly for pay were of course not 
working full-time (defined officially as 20 hours or more a week), and 103 
worked less than 20 hours. Some only worked occasionally. The table 
shows how many hours they worked. 
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Table 7:2 The number of hours worked weekly for pay | 


Regular workers . All workers 

1 - 10 hours 59 71 
11 - 20 75 87 
21 - 30 59 60 
31 - 40 112 121 
40 and over ri 12 
Variable i 4 

323 365 


The total number of hours worked by part-timers was 903, i.e. their 
average week’s work was almost 9 hours. 

These findings can be compared with information obtained from the 
1971 Census. Between 1961 and 1971 the percentage of women aged 15 
and over working regularly full-time rose from 18.7% to 23.3%. In 1961 
224,857 women were working out of a total of 1,201,608 and in 1971 the 
figures were 333,866 out of 1,431,775. In addition 47,819 women worked 
part-time in 1971 (compared with 27,252 in 1966) and the average weekly 
hours worked by part-timers, both male and female, was 10.6. 

The value of the work done by part-timers to the economy is not always 
recognised. ‘A secondary work force ... makes a substantial and growing 
contribution to the nation’s production’ (Census 1971, vol. 4 p.15). Some 
employers talk as though they would like to get rid of part-timers and 
casual workers, forgetting that often these workers are employed for their 
convenience, for example in the hotel business, in shops and offices at busy 
times. Many married women need part-time rather than full-time work, 
and sometimes are not able to find it. Women on benefits with ceilings on 
the amount they can earn before the benefit is cut, women who need the 
companionship of a job yet have too many home commitments to cope 
with full-time employment, elderly women and the not-so-strong, all 
would benefit from the provision of part-time work. This was one of the 
recommendations of the Select Committee on Women’s Rights, together 
with other variations to ‘normal’ (male) work patterns, i.e. flexible hours 
and job sharing. (The Role of Women in N.Z. Society, p. 32). Women 
working part-time or casually should receive at least the award rate for the 
job. 

It is important that women should be able to make up their own minds 
as to whether they go out to work or not, but this decision should be made 
easier for them by the provision of working hours and conditions to suit 
their needs — as well as the absence of financial pressure — which is 
discussed more fully in another chapter. 

It is not however necessary to ‘go out’ to work. 37 of our sample were 
working at home. The work they were doing was partly an extension of the 
domestic role, such as dressmaking — I am able to pursue work I enjoy 
doing in my own home and also earn money; sewing; machine-knitting, 
looking after boarders, animals, children or old people — I housekeep for 
a blind man in return for part rent; cooking — A small wage for cooking 
for staff on a family orchard. Some work was artistic or cultural, teaching 
music or dancing, making arts and crafts, painting — I am paid for paint- 
ings in oils etc.; writing — I write articles and short stories. Clerical work, 
hairdressing and factory work (out-work) was also carried out in the home. 
carried out in the home. 

If women working at home operate as individuals and do not employ 
anyone to assist them (when they automatically become a factory!) there 
are no regulations to hinder them. This applies to work such as dress- 
making, knitting and catering. Up to five boarders may be taken in before 
it becomes necessary to obtain a licence, but only up to four old people 
(Old People’s Homes Regulations, 1965). If children are being minded, 
registration is needed if the number exceeds two. Some social workers 
would like to see this the rule wherever children are looked after, but this 
would be very difficult to enforce. Women doing factory work at home are 
required to be licensed by the employer and paid at least award rates. By 
law licences should only be granted to women who are unable to leave 
home to work: who have pre-school children, elderly relatives or invalids 
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to care for, are themselves physically handicapped or who live a distance 
from places of employment. Women thinking of augmenting their income 
by working at home can get advice on regulations from the Department of 
Labour or a Citizens Advice Bureau. 

40 women were working on their own account. These included a woman 
owning two taxis who said she worked 75 hours a week; women running 
their own businesses — a florist, restaurant owner, a milk-bar and antique 
shop proprietor, a cook and estate agent. Some were in partnership with 
their husbands — I do contract weedspraying and also do all the stock 
work and weed control on our farm while my husband goes bulldozing; 
We own flats and I help with gardening, decorating etc.; Working partner 
on a farm. One woman ran motels with her husband, said she worked 
66-70 hours a week and was ‘very happy’. 

78 worked for their husbands but did not get a regular wage. Not all 
stated whether they received any money, but some did. J assist my hus- 
band with his business — no wages; Milking when needed, feeding out 
etc.; Office duties; Odd farm jobs for monthly wage; Help to run own 
business, banking, monthly accounts, delivering to agents. One of the 
most versatile, aged 35-39 with two children, who was ‘very happy’ and 
read several horsey magazines, described her work as follows: On-the 
farm I help with everything and am paid $16 a week. I am also paid dir- 
ector’s fees from my husband's and my exporting company, the fees being 
kept in the company. For this fee I work and train horses and do all the 
day to day office work. Several worked in the family shops — baker, fruit- 
erer, bookseller, footwear, takeaway foods. 

Participation of women in voluntary work is discussed more fully in 
chapter 6. 87 women were doing voluntary work and working for pay or 
helping their husbands. 16 were studying, several were students who also 
had part-time jobs, one older woman was studying scientology, six were re- 
training and five of these were also working. 


What Job? 


The women were asked what kind of work they were doing at present, 
whether it was work for pay, for their husbands or family and what was 
their job before marriage. Many women did not fully answer this question, 
but the answers are given in table form. 


Table 7:3 What kind of work? Working Working for Previous 
now famity job 

Higher pro- Doctor, lawyer, chief 

fessional and librarian, public 16 - 26 


administrative accountant, teacher 
(school, university 


etc.) 
Lower pro- Accountant, secretary, 
fessional, computer programmer, 29 9 27 
technical and journalist, librarian, 
executive music teacher, social 
worker 
Clerical and Bank clerk, clerk, 
highly telegraphist, tele- 
skilled typist, stenographer, 96 28 172 
nurse, shop or rest- 
aurant proprietor 
Skilled Cook, hairdresser, 
tailer, sewer, dress- 63 14 59 
maker, upholsterer 
Semi- Waitress, postman, 
Skilled taxi-driver, shop 
assistant, delivery 105 55 114 
driver, farm work, 
textile worker 
Unskilled Office girl, cleaner, 
domestic servant, 
kitchen or factory hand 58 16 46 
Never worked 10 
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It was interesting to see what work women were actually doing. Details 
are given for two typical areas. 

In one rural area 14 women were interviewed. One who used to be a 
highly qualiffied secretary described her work as Feeding out, general 
roustabout. A primary school teacher did Relieving work at our local 
school and I cook 15-20 days a year for shearers. The monetary gain is 
small. A trained primary school teacher and S.R.N. in her forties had no 
paid job but said I have done seasonal work on odd occasions; another 
nurse described herself as Director of a company. Others who worked for 
pay were a full-time machinist; a teacher’s aide working 2 hours a week; a 
half-partner in a dairy farm; a school cleaner working 12 hours a week; a 
joint owner (with her husband) of a camping ground — I work many hours 
a week at this; one woman doing Secretarial and occasional outside work 
on the farm for 8 hours a week. Only four said that housework was their 
main work, and also did no voluntary work. One was over 60, one in her 
thirties and the other two had small children. 

Another 14 women taken at random from a city area included four 
women whose main job was being a housewife, but two of these were over 
60; another over 60 also did voluntary work and a young woman aged 20 
to 24 had an elderly relative to look after. Three women were in full-time 
employment, a machinist, a librarian and a clerk. A woman aged 25-29 
did cooking in her own home; a trained nurse worked 40 hours a week as 
a Credit manager; a woman in her forties who used to be a doctor’s re- 
ceptionist now owned and managed a draper’s shop; a self-employed 
shopkeeper (separated from her husband) worked 77-100 hours a week for 
Security for myself and my daughter. A typist sometimes worked for pay 
and also typed for her husband. A woman trained as a secretary now wrote 
Short stories — freelancing and said she certainly would not take on a 
mundane job, e.g. working on a line in a factory. One woman was an art 
teacher for 6.5 hours a week. 

There are some contrasting features between these rural and urban ex- 
amples. Women from the city were more likely to be working full-time. In 
both areas some women had changed their jobs from what they used to do, 
although there would seem to be less choice in the country where farm 
work of various kinds predominated. 

What was noticeable in all areas was the number of trained nurses who 
were not following their profession; again this was particularly obvious in 
rural areas. In view of the shortage of help available to country women in 
times of sickness, or when caring for invalids or the elderly it seems a pity 
that some way is not found to utilise the nursing experience at present 
going to waste. 

367 women said they were working and gave their occupations. In the 
larger cities 44.4% of the women in the sample worked (43.4% in 
Auckland, 50.9% Wellington, 40.5% Christchurch, 38.7% Dunedin), com- 
pared with 35.9% in the smaller cities, 41.8% in large towns, 22.9% in 
medium towns, 30.1% in small towns and 28.1% in rural areas (See 
Appendix 1 for details) 


To Work or Not to Work? 


Women who were not working were asked if they thought they would 
return to work sometime. 201 thought that they would and 254 thought 
they would not, the others were doubtful, did not answer or were already 
working. 

When they were asked what would be their reasons for returning to 
work, the answers given in order of importance were as follows: 
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Table 7:4 Reasons for a possible return to work 


My wages are needed 114 
For companionship 163 
To get away from the house 152 
To have money of my own 166 
My career 43 
I like working 141 
To save for something special 204 
Other reasons 57 
Don't know or no reply 507 


Financial (484) and social (456) considerations were of almost equal im- 
portance. Career expectations (43) were very low on the list and the ‘other 
reasons’ were evenly distributed between the other categories. These 
results can be compared with those of the survey carried out by the Nat- 
ional Council of women in 1973. (What Price Equality? pp. 19 & 52). 

Whether we like it or not, more and more married women are under- 
taking paid employment. Official figures show the proportion has risen 
from 17.5% in 1945 to 38.5% in 1961 and 50.5% in 1971. Partly this is 
because of increased work opportunities, partly because women are 
marrying earlier and having fewer children (2.36 on average in 1971) so 
that they have a larger part of their lives left after their children have 
passed the most demanding stage. Many widows and solo mothers need to 
work for financial reasons — and often for social ones as well. 


Diagram 7:1 Woman's life span showing maternal 


period 
1900s 
0 10 20 30 40 50 66 
1970s 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


| 
Period of Greatest Maternal Responsibility 
(from birth of first child until last child starts school) 


There is a danger that women going back to work may underestimate 
their own abilities and take on work below their real capabilities. This may 
often be because they lack confidence after years spent at home in the con- 
stant company of young children. There may be areas where employment 
opportunities are so limited that women have to take whatever work is 
available, but in many places there is some choice and women owe it to 
themselves to aim high and not be satisfied with dull routine work or work 
which is not suitable. Schemes for re-training women returning to work 
have not developed as far in New Zealand as they have in some other 
countries, e.g. Australia, U.S.A. or Britain, but the need has been recog- 
nised and some Technical Institutes run special courses and programmes. 
The Department of Labour has produced a series of leaflets entitled Em- 
ployment?, Responsibilities, Training, Unions, Costs, Legal Require- 
ments, which give answers to some of the questions facing women return- 
ing to work. 

But many women feel that they do not want to go back to work. Perhaps 
they feel that their home commitments already amount to a full-time job. 
Perhaps they undertake unpaid or voluntary work. As we have seen in the 
reasons given for returning to work the pressures are both financial and 
social. 

The gap between the one-income and two-income family is widening 
with the implementation of Equal Pay, and inflation has eroded the value 
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of the Family Benefit (raised from $1.50 to $3 per week per child in 1972). 
The mother-at-home can however often save money by making her own 
and her children’s clothes, growing vegetables and by home baking and 
cooking, which she would not have time to do if she went out to work. 

Social pressure to work is often more difficult to define and to resist. A 
woman in town may find that practically all the women in her street are 
working; they talk about the job instead of discussing the progress of the 
children; she feels ‘out of it’, her confidence dwindles — and to cap it all 
she often is expected to look after the children of the working mothers 
when school is over. She is inclined to feel that being a housewife and 
mother is neither as exciting or rewarding as a paid job, and of less value 
to the community. Recent legislation such as the Accident Compensation 
Act and Superannuation Act have reinforced this feeling by denying their 
benefits to housewives. With a change of government it is possible that 
changes may occur in these fields. 

The pressures cannot be wholly removed, but women can be encouraged 
to withstand them, to make a choice, to decide themselves how to organise 
their lives. Women will not be ‘liberated’ from household duties by becom- 
ing the wage slaves of industry, and they should realise the full 
implications of a return to paid employment. 
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WOMEN AND THE LAW 


In theory women in New Zealand have equal rights with men under the 
law; they received the right to vote in 1893 and have been able to stand for 
Parliament since 1919; they have equal rights in education and so on. 
Many women however feel that equality is more apparent than real. Other 
countries, e.g. Britain and the USA, have found that a law to forbid dis- 
crimination against women was necessary because so many of the pract- 
ices which continued it were based not on law but on custom. There are a 
few areas where law is invoked to protect the ‘weaker’ sex; for example, 
some industrial legislation restricts the hours women can work at night or 
the weights they can lift. But these are diminishing in the wake of the 
Equal Pay Act. The Juries Act allows women to opt out of Jury Service 
without a reason. 

But in other areas the law allows discrimination against women with no 
penalties for the discriminator. The Department of Education can make 
different regulations and payments for men and women teachers changing 
their jobs, firms may discriminate against women in questions of hire 
purchase, but these are cases of practice rather than of law, and in any 
case they are not peculiar to women at home. 


Raising Finance 


Women who want to raise finance to buy property often face difficulties. 
Whatever their age, income, marital status or occupation, women are 
asked to name a guarantor. Lenders fear they may cease to earn because of 
pregnancy and be unable to repay. Women feel that this fear is largely un- 
justified in the light of present contraceptive knowledge, although it must 
be acknowledged that lending institutions also have obligations to the in- 
vestors who provide their funds so that some caution is understandable. 

However the prospects for a woman to obtain mortgage money are not 
entirely non-existent! The Housing Corporation will treat a single woman 
as they do a single man — she must be over 35, and needs no guarantor. 
Nor do solo mothers need a guarantor; they can capitalise on the Family 
Benefit and those on a very low income can get an extra $2,000 over and 
above the $14,000 which is what a single woman can get. Married women, 
too, can capitalise the Family Benefit, or the husband and wife jointly can 
do so. A separated woman cannot get a loan until the divorce has been 
completed, when she will be eligible on terms similar to those for single 
women or solo parents. 

Depositors with a Trustee Savings Bank may get a mortgage through 
them. For single women, the bank must be satisfied that the payments on 
the loan can be met. For married women a guarantor is required, altern- 
atively an undertaking from a solicitor that the payments can be met. 
Building Societies require single women to declare their income. A 
married woman who is not economically independent will have to get her 
husband to act as guarantor. If she is economically independent, she must 
satisfy the Society that payments can be met and, if she has dependents, 
she must take out a Life Assurance policy to pay off the mortgage in case 
of her death. Trading banks, with the approval of branch managers, and 
savings banks, with the approval of their head office, may also provide 
mortgage finance. Single women must be ‘of mature age’, though this is 
not actually defined. Married women can only apply jointly with their 
husbands. 

It is usually stated by these institutions that each case is considered on 
its merits, so in practice a woman may still find herself discriminated 
against in circumstances where a man would certainly get a loan. 


The Housewife 


Women in the home are most concerned with the law as it applies to 
marriage, to children and to property, but two recent pieces of legislation 
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have threatened to erode even further the status of housewives, who were 
largely excluded from their provisions and benefits. We refer here to the 
Superannuation Act of 1974 and the Accident Compensation Act of 1972, 
both introduced by the Labour Government of 1972-75. The new 
government has promised to repeal the former Act so it is sufficient here to 
mention that it was compulsory for most wage and salary earners, optional 
for the self-employed, and excluded non-earners such as women at home 
having no paid employment. The Accident Compensation Act also exclud- 
ed non-earners despite the fact that many accidents occur in the home 
and, if the mother of a young family had an incapacitating accident, there 
may be no solution but the employment of a paid housekeeper while she is 
‘laid up’. Families on low incomes can neither afford this, nor the only alt- 
ernative which is often possible, that the father stays home from work and 
loses his pay. Women’s organisations were vocal in their opposition to 
these provisions in both these pieces of legislation and will need to be 
vigilant to secure improvement under the new regime. We have on several 
occasions expressed our conviction that the status of the woman who looks 
after her home and family should be recognised — and we deplore legis- 
lation which has the effect of downgrading these occupations. 


Children 


Legal responsibilities relating to children apply to both parents, but 
women without husbands have to bear these by themselves. Parents are re- 
sponsible for their children until they reach the age of 20 years, although 
children over 16 may leave home if they can support themselves. If chil- 
dren get into bad company or get beyond control, parents can apply to the 
courts for assistance, but few parents do this, fearing to become involved 
on an official basis, and unwilling to admit that the situation is out of 
control. The courts may put children under the supervision of a Child 
Welfare Officer, or make them Wards of Court, if necessary. 

Parents are responsible for their children receiving education from the 
age of 6 to 15 years. In most areas this involves ensuring that the children 
attend school, but in remote areas where children receive education 
through the Correspondence School there is a considerable burden on the 
mother, especially at the ages when children cannot reasonably be expect- 
ed to study by themselves. Mothers with several small children in addition 
to caring for the household, etc. have to spend a full school day supervising 
school work. 

The Guardianship Act of 1968 deals with guardianship and custody of 
children. Both parents are the guardians of children born in wedlock, and 
the mother of any born out of wedlock, although the father in such a case 
can apply to the court to be made a guardian. Guardianship is the right of 
control over the upbringing of a child — it is a broader concept than 
custody and encompasses the right of control in the major spheres of a 
child’s upbringing e.g. education and religion. People may appoint some- 
one in their will to act as guardian to a child after their death. In matri- 
monial disputes, custody orders are granted by the Court for the day to 
day care and possession of the child, and the other parent will usually get 
access rights. The welfare of the child is to be ‘the first and paramount 
consideration’ although it must often be very difficult for the court to 
decide how this can best be achieved. It would be desirable for children to 
be separately represented by counsel, and the legislation has provisions for 
this to be done. It is not, however, a universal practice. 


Property 


Quite often a young couple will move from rented accommodation to 
their own house — their first large outlay on property — when the first 
child is expected. When a house is registered as a Joint Family Home 
neither partner can sell without the consent of the other, and it cannot be 
seized by creditors if a financial disaster occurs. A home which has been 
financed by capitalising the Family Benefit must be registered either as a 
Joint Family Home, or in the woman’s name alone. If, however, the home 
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is sold and the money re-invested in property in the name of the husband 
only, the wife has no share in that property. Women should be aware of 
this loophole in law designed for their protection. It is obvious that there 
are great advantages to women in the registration of the matrimonial 
home as a Joint Family Home — and no disadvantages. On the death of 
one spouse, the other becomes the sole owner, without having to pay death 
duty. 

Women who have consciously or unconciously leaned on their husbands 
during marriage and left decision-making and financial matters to him 
may find themselves in real difficulties if he dies before them. We cannot 
stress too strongly the necessity for everyone to make a will, which should 
be brought up to date when marriage, death or the birth of a child alters 
the situation of testator or beneficiaries. Married women are prone to 
think they have nothing to leave, except for a few personal belongings. 
However a wife who inherits from her husband may have more than she 
realises; families living in quite a modest way are likely to own a house 
and car, life insurance and household goods, that may total a surprisingly 
large sum. If a man with children dies intestate his wife does not auto- 
matically inherit everything. She will get the first $12,000 and one-third of 
the residue, and the children the remainder. If they are under age their 
share will be put in trust and, while the mother will have the use of the 
income to support them, she may often be rather hard pressed for lump 
sums of money. 

With inflation as we know it, the value of houses and land, and espec- 
ially of farms, may have increased to the point where death duty is payable 
without the owners being fully aware of it; for example, death duty on 20 
to SO acres of land could have risen 3 to 4-fold between 1970 and 1975S. 
Husband and wife should enlist the help of lawyer or accountant when 
making a will. The main objective of estate planning is to ensure that, 
when you die, you have divested yourself of a reasonable proportion of 
your property, but each individual case must be considered separately. To 
avoid Gift Duty not more than $4,000 may be given away in any period of 
12 months, and gifts made within three years of death are treated as part 
of the estate when death duty is calculated. 

In some cases there may be an advantage in leaving a wife with only a 
small amount of capital. Higher duty may be paid at the husband’s death, 
but because there is little capital in the wife’s name, at her death no duty is 
payable and the balance of the estate is available to pass on to the next 
generation. Normally this involves setting up a trust in terms of the hus- 
band’s will. (This is similar to the trust which may be provided for young 
children in the event of the simultaneous death of both parents.) The 
Trustees must invest the residue of the estate and give the income to the 
wife. If the income is considered inadequate in any one year, it may be 
supplemented from capital. The wife has a life interest in the estate, i.e. an 
income and the right to live in the house, so that, although she has lost 
control of the capital, she is effectively in the same income position as if 
she held it. A woman should carefully consider her possible needs and 
balance this personal disadvantage against the advantage to the other 
beneficiaries (who will normally be her children), as they will not have to 
pay any further death duty when she dies. Women with property may also 
leave their husbands only a life interest. 

It is unfortunate that some men and women are reluctant to discuss 
such subjects as death and the making of a will, often in the belief that 
nothing is going to happen to them in the foreseeable future, so there is no 
need to start planning just yet. Women, particularly, should be aware of 
the unfavourable situations in which they may be placed. A wife (or 
husband) who feels that they have not been properly provided for in the 
will of their partner may apply to the courts for a reasonable share of the 
estate. Divorced wives have no claim on the estate of their former 
husband. 
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Legal Services 


It is open to question whether traditional legal services are meeting the 
needs of the modern, largely urban community, particularly in multi- 
racial areas. Cost and lack of information are two reasons why people do 
not consult lawyers; and the situation of legal offices in the centres of big 
cities literally puts them out of reach of many. An experiment carried out 
in 1973-74 established a Community Law Office in Otara, Auckland. It 
was staffed on a roster basis and successfully brought legal help to this 
predominanily low income suburb, where there is a concentration of 
Maori and Island families and a high incidence of marital breakdown. 
The N.Z. Law Society has been considering setting up similar Neighbour- 
hood Law Offices, after running a pilot scheme at Mangere. The aim is to 
guarantee adequate legal services in certain areas where the need is great- 
est. 

Legislation will be required before such schemes can go ahead. The 
Legal Practitioners’ Amendment Bill, introduced into Parliament earlier 
this year to amend the Act of 1955, has been referred to a Select Commit- 
tee. Its progress will be followed with interest. 

We have already suggested that New Zealand could do with a system of 
Family Courts to deal with domestic matters. Children under the age of 14 
are already dealt with by Children’s Boards (whose members include many 
women). These were set up in April 1975 and their sittings are held in a 
more relaxed informal atmosphere, which is helpful to families under 
strain. At present domestic cases are held in either the Magistrates Courts 
or the Supreme Court, each with different sets of rules. Simplified pro- 
cedures would make them more easily understood by those who are not 
well versed in the law. Women especially would benefit from a revised 
court system. 

The entry of more women into the legal profession is to be applauded — 
even though they still form less than 3% of practising lawyers. Women 
lawyers in particular can assist in raising the status of women generally by 
such means as ensuring that women clients are properly advised in 
marriage breakdowns, especially where property is involved. They could 
also study those areas of the law that are most inconsistent in their appli- 
cation to men and women either in the content of the law or in its appli- 
cation, and make recommendation for reform to the Law Society and the 
Government. Since members of the public look to the law to guide them in 
the forming of their personal values it is especially important that the law 
does not continue to countenance any ideas contrary to the principle of 
sexual equality. 

We cannot do better than to repeat the recommendation of the Select 
Committee on Women’s Rights ‘... that legislation be introduced to pro- 
hibit discrimination against any person by reason of sex ... to provide the 
means for (a) eliminating sex discrimination and removing legal disability, 
(b) prescribing sanctions against discriminatory practices, and (c) estab- 
lishing machinery for enforcement procedures, to function also as a means 
of informing and educating the public ...” (Role of Women in New Zeal- 
and Society, p. 98.) 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE 


In International Women’s Year, interest in women’s rights and 
women’s role in society has increased. Many women have been disturbed 
by some of the ideas put forward, feeling that they are being pressured into 
changes they do not want or understand. But in the last generation rapid 
changes have been ocurring and what was the norm for our mothers may 
not apply to women in the 1970s and may be quite inappropriate for our 
daughters. Women who feel concern for the future must consider, discuss 
and constructively face the alternatives for women in the remaining 
quarter of the twentieth century. 

More choices are open to women today. They need not marry if they do 
not wish since they are quite capable of supporting themselves throughout 
life. Married women can choose whether they will remain in employment. 
They can decide whether and when they have children. If they return to 
employment the choice carries with it the practical difficulties of child care 
arrangements. The very fact of having to make these choices often gives 
women cause for anxiety. They feel pressure in both directions — on the 
one hand, pressure to stay home and look after the family and on the 
other, pressure to prove themselves by returning to a job and helping to 
support the family. A woman should feel free to make the choice that suits 
her without a feeling of guilt. 

Many women prefer to be full time ‘home-makers’. Despite the work 
and worries that go with the care of children they feel that this is a most 
important and rewarding occupation. With it too goes the freedom to plan 
their own work schedule. Scope for fulfilment exists in the good manage- 
ment of a home, and in bringing up and educating a family. Activities 
giving personal satisfaction can be worked into the schedule. Society does 
itself, as well as women, a disservice when it undervalues and downgrades 
the status of ‘home-makers’. 

Other women feel the need for the company of adults in their daily tasks 
and feel they are happier, more relaxed people and more interesting wives 
and mothers when they spend at least part of their time outside the home. 
Often earning a wage gives women a feeling of independence and 
recognition — something the full-time “‘home-maker’ is denied. Against 
this advantage must be set the fact that paid work is usually additional to 
a full-time job at home. 

The women’s movement has pointed out that men and women are not 
different species intellectually, and people do not always fit happily into 
sex-orientated roles. Doubtless the time will come when women in the 
work force will share equal opportunity as well as equal pay with men. In 
the family situation couples can share their work so that neither has too 
great a responsibility or too heavy a burden and both have a part in caring 
for the family. Many already do this. But flexibility is needed also at man- 
agement level if women are to share roles with their husbands. There 
seems little reason except tradition and the inconvenience of organisation 
to prevent employers providing part-time work for women. Experiments in 
glide-time have been tried and received enthusiastically by workers with a 
resulting rise in staff morale. 

Other less orthodox ways of dividing labour have been suggested for the 
future. In some families, or at some stages of a family’s development, the 
husband could stay home while the wife goes to work. Or both parents 
could be spared from the labour force for two or three years while the chil- 
dren are young. Or perhaps both parents could work but for shorter hours 
and both share the child caring and the housework. The situation could be 
approached from another angle: some families could have several 
children and others none so that only women who enjoy bringing up 
children would do so. Or we could return to an extended family unit with 
grandparents and older children sharing in the work; or develop com- 
munes in which some members specialise in child care and housework. 

Marriage is one of society’s strongest institutions, and is likely to remain 
the mainstay of our social structure. However, the increase in de facto re- 
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lationships indicates that many couples are reluctant to enter a 
partnership which binds them for life. Some wish to test the permanence 
of their attachment. Perhaps for these couples contracted trial marriages 
or renewable marriages might be a possibility for the future. 

International Women’s Year has focussed attention on women as never 
before. Inequalities and injustices have been pointed out and problems 
have been brought to the notice of the public and the politicians. A year, 
however, is not long enough. It is now over to women themselves to see that 
the interest is sustained. Some of the problems facing wornen at home 
have been touched on in this book: the status of women at home; the 
difficulties of women tied down with young children, the handicapped and 
elderly; problems associated with the breakdown of marriage; legal 
matters as they affect women. We hope that women who read this book, 
whether or not they are satisfied with their own circumstances, will give 
serious thought to these problems and to the future of women in New 
Zealand. 
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APPENDIX DETAILS OF SURVEY 


Interviews 
Group Place Achieved Assigned 
1 Auckland 234 
Cities Wellington 114 470 
100,000+ Christchurch 80 
Dunedin 31 
2 Hamilton 28 
Cities Napier-Hastings 29 
50-100,000 Palmerston North 19 92 
Invercargill 16 
3 Whangarei 14 
Cities Tauranga 14 
20-50,000 Timaru 13 
Rotorua 13 
Nelson 15 114 
Gisborne 13 
Wanganui 15 
New Plymouth 14 
4 Oamaru 12 
Boroughs Taupo 11 36 
10-20,000 Fielding 12 
5 Alexandra 17 
Boroughs Port Chalmers 7 
1-10,000 Huntly 10 
Morrinsville 14 98 
Dannevirke 14 
Greymouth 17 
Dargaville 14 
6 Thames 13 
Counties Whakatane 22 
(under 1,000) Taranaki 16 
Waikato 21 
Marlborough 14 
Waimate 11 
Taieri 15 190 
Vincent 6 
Matamata 20 
Manawatu 10 
Waipa 13 
Wairarapa South 10 


Names and addresses were taken from the 1974 Local Authority Elec- 
toral Rolls by a random sampling method, but interviewers were instruct- 
ed to ask for the housewife at each address, so that the address and not the 
individual constituted the sample. Although the local body rolls contained 
the names of 18 year olds (for the first time), and it might have been ex- 
pected that removals would bring a few younger women into the sample, in 
fact the numbers interviewed in the lower age groups were very small. 
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Cities, boroughs and rural areas were grouped so that each group was 
assigned a number of interviews proportionate to the distribution of the 
population, e.g. Group 1, where 46.9% of the population lives, was 
assigned 470 interviews — and achieved 459. 

All 16 NZFUW branches organised the survey in their areas — North- 
land, North Shore, Auckland, Waikato, Tauranga, Rotorua, Hawkes Bay, 
Wanganui, Taranaki, Manawatu, Hutt Valley, Wellington, Nelson, Can- 
terbury, South Canterbury, Otago. NCW branches provided organisers in 
Dargaville, Huntly, Hamilton, Te Awamutu, Thames, Morrinsville, Mata- 
mata, Gisborne, Dannevirke, New Plymouth, Wairarapa, Marlborough, 
Westland, Waimate, Oamaru; and the CWI in Whitianga, Edgecumbe, 
Taupo and Taranaki. Friends of FUW members were in charge in Inver- 
cargill and Alexandra, and members of SROW gave valuable assistance in 
the main centres. In addition, friends of members of the organisations 
listed helped in many areas, and made the survey a really co-operative 
effort. 
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‘All appropriate measures shall be taken to educate public opinion and to 
direct national aspirations towards the eradication of prejudice and the 
abolition of customary and all other practices which are based on the idea 
of the inferiority of women.’ 

U.N. Declaration on the Elimination of Discrimination Against Women 


A woman will always sacrifice herself if you give her the opportunity. It is 
her favourite form of self-indulgence.’ 
Somerset Maugham, The Circle 


‘It (marriage) is like a cage; one sees the birds outside desperate to get in, 
and those inside equally desperate to get out.’ 
M. de Montaigne, Essays 


‘I would like to see more women in Parliament and in other places where 
important decisions are made. To some extent social attitudes hinder 
fuller representation. These attitudes need to be examined, discussed and, 
where appropriate, changed. In particular, women themselves must realise 
what they can do and make a real effort to play a fuller role in the comm- 
unity.’ 

Mr W.E. Rowling on International Women’s Day, 8 March 1975 


‘Being a husband is a whole-time job. That is why so many husbands fail.’ 
Arnold Bennett, The Title 


“When society needs to be rebuilt, there is no use in attempting to rebuild 
it on the old plan.’ 
John S. Mill, On Liberty 


‘Every time we liberate a woman we liberate a man ... we need the imagin- 

ation, dedication and creativity of everyone ... for an interdependent, di- 

versified, mutually respecting and supportive planetary society.’ 
Margaret Mead, 1975 


‘... if I continue to endure you a little longer, I may by degrees dwindle into 
a wife.’ 
W. Congreve, ca 1700, The Way of the World 


‘When one has been threatened with a great injustice, one accepts a 
smaller as a favour.’ 
Jane Carlyle, 1855, Journal 


““Tt’s home again now for me, mate, and there’ll be the wife and kids and 


all there waiting to meet us.’ He spoke without enthusiasm.’ 
John Mulgan, Man Alone 
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